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A NEW OFFICE CHAIR 
THAT STAYS NEW... 


Lighter, stronger, more comfortable, more beautiful, everlasting— the new GF Aluminum office 
chairs! == These modern office chairs are designed for greater body comfort, health, and 
working efficiency, and fabricated of electrically welded aluminum. == They have every feature 
of the finest wooden chairs, with only half the weight and they are practically indestructible in 
regular office use. == No work for the repair man, no splintered edges or loose joints, no 
shabbiness, no costly upkeep or refinishing. == And the baked enamel finishes harmonize in 
the finest surroundings. == GF Aluminum Chairs are fitting companions in appearance and long 
service, for GF Allsteel Office Equipment. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


CANADIAN PLANT, TORONTO 








ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO., Youngstown, O. 


Please send me literature on 


D Aluminum Office Chairs CO) GF Allsteel Desks 
O GF Alisteel Files C) GF Allsteel Safes 
OD GF Allsteel Shelving ( GF Store Fixtures 


_ -| ALUMINUM 
=——| “CHAIR 


SPECS * recess. = PATFES - SHELVING + FILIN 
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eo A GIFT OF CONVENIENCE, USEFULNESS, 
AND ECONOMY SHE WILL LOVE TO HAVE — 
AND SO EASY FOR YOU TO GIVE, THAT YOUR 


POCKETBOOK WILL SCARCELY FEEL IT 














To make it easy for you to select the model 
you will want, the General Electric show- 
room in your neighborhood will gladly 
send a man to see you at your office. Or 
write us for full information on prices, 
styles. Address Sect. H-12A, Electric Refrig- 
eration Dept., General Electric Co., Hanna 
Bldg., 1400 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 



















ate her on Christmas morning — 
her delight and surprise — her unspeak- 
able joy—when she finds it standing there 
—a gift of gleaming beauty, which through 
the days and months and years to come, 
will lighten her load of humdrum drudgery 
—reminding her constantly of the gentle 
understanding and consideration which 


prompted the selection of such a gift. 


Here is a sensible gift—a gift of thrift 
which she will treasure as much as those 
little personal things you will give her to 
adorn her beauty—for it is a gift that will 
adorn her home with beauty, her household 
hours with luxury, her daily tasks with 
happiness and joy. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


‘‘SILENT AS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS’’ 





MEDUSA PORTLAND 


WHAT EXECUTIVES SHOULD KNOW 
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About Painting Concrete and Masonry Surfaces 


HE PAINTING of concrete and masonry brings up a 

host of questions to the mind of the executive in 
charge. Why should concrete and masonry be painted? Is 
it possible to get a permanent, beautiful, damp-proof sur- 
face? Can chipping, spalling and dusting of paint from 
concrete and masonry be prevented? What causes white 
unsightly efflorescence? Is there a paint that will make a 
damp-proof interior or exterior wall? 


The answers to these questions are found in a book 
entitled, “How to Paint Concrete and Masonry Surfaces”, 
issued by the Medusa Portland Cement Company. 


This book also explains how water absorption causes 
wall deterioration. It presents a method for keeping base- 
ments, warehouses and storage bins permanently dry, 
sanitary and attractive. It gives the correct method of 
successfully painting concrete and masonry industrial inte- 
riors and exteriors, smoke stacks, bridges, swimming pools, 
railway train sheds and freight stations, etc. One section 
describes how Medusa Portland Cement Paint can be 
used on new damp inside or outside construction, thereby 
saving the time usually required for it to dry out, and 
eliminating the cost of expensive neutralizing agents. 


Send the coupon for a free copy of this book on “How to 
Paint Concrete and Masonry Surfaces.” Read it, then pass 


it on to your engineering or maintenance department. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
1002 Engineers Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturer of Medusa Gray Portland Cement (Plain and Waterproofed) ; Medusa Water- 
proofing (Powder or Paste); Medusa White Portland Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); 
Medusa Portland Cement Paint and Medusa-Mix, the Masonry Cement. 


Ask your 











How to paint concrete and 
masonry surfaces 





MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
1002 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


Without obligation to us, please send a copy of your 
book ‘How to Paint Concrete and Masonry Surfaces.” 





CEMENT PAINT 
Architect 
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Toa Five Thousand Dollar Man 


who would like to be making 


Men who are satisfied with 

routine salary raises will not 

be interested in this advertisement. 

There are many sources from which 

they can get the sort of training that 

will satisfy their modest ambitions. 

Men, on the other hand, who are 

interested in doubling their earnings 

will find in this page: much food for 
thought—and for action. 

The training of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute was designed for 
men who feel instinctively that 
their proper place is among those 
who pay wages instead of receive 
them—whose biggest earnings come 
out of the profits of the businesses in 
which they are engaged. Its mission 
is to fit them for these more profit- 
able positions in a shorter time. And 
the results of its training are meas- 
ured not in slowly rising salaries, but 
in incomes doubled and tripled in a 
few years. 

Heads of businesses all over the 
country are sympathetic with the 
Institute’s work, because it helps 
to develop the executives they so 
sorely need. Here are just a few of 
the cases of increased income that 
our subscribers have told us about 
in the last few months. Their names 
are all on file at Institute head- 
quarters: 

SuBscRIBER A. 
Was Works Engineer at $4,200. 
Now Vice-President and General 
Manager at $18,000. 


Supscriser B. 
Was Manager at $3,600. 
Now Regional Manager at $15,000. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


%$ 10,000 


SUBSCRIBER C._ 
Was Production Manager at $4,800. 
Now President at $21,600. 
SuBSCRIBER D. 
Was Production Manager at $2,400. 
Now General Manager at $8,400. 
SuBscriBER E. 
Was Business Manager at $2,400. 
Now General Manager at $20,000. 
Here’s further proof that 
this training pays 
Some of the presidents of corpora- 
tions who are enrolled are William 
Wrigley, Jr., President, William 
Wrigley Jr. Company (Wrigley’s 
Gum); Thomas H. Beck, President, 
P. F. Collier & Son Company; 
Francis A. Countway, President, 
Lever Brothers Company (Manufac- 
turers of Lux and Lifebuoy Soap); 
Edwin A. Fuller, President, Fuller 
Construction Company; Roy 
Howard, Chairman of the Board, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers; 
Charles E. Hires, President, Hires 
Root Beer Company. 
The judgment of such men is an 
argument stronger than anything 
we could write. 


Are you in business for 
your health? 


Money isn’t everything. But we will 
all admit that income is after all a 
pretty accurate measure of success 
in business. 

There is many a man of real abil- 
ity who is kidding himself into con- 
tentment with his progress simply 
because he is making more money 
than some of his friends. He is satis- 


INSTITUTE 








fied with a five or ten thousand dol- 
lar salary when with a little added 
knowledge he could easily be making 
ten or twenty thousand. 

Superior knowledge is behind 
every business success. And the ab- 
surd part of it is that you have to 
know only a /itt/e bit more than your 
competitor to make a /ot more money. 


How to get the facts 


Where can you get this extra knowl- 
edge that can make such a tremen- 
dous difference in your business life? 
We invite you to send for a book 
that tells where, and how. It is a 
book of facts—facts about the In- 
stitute’s training. It is called “What 
an Executive Should Know.” 

This book costs nothing because 
it is worth only what you make it 
worth. It is a book that should 
be read by every man who expects 
to win a secure place for himself in 
the next five years. 

Will you send for it? The coupon 


‘below will bring it to your desk. 








To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 388 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” 
which I may keep without charge. 
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The “Teddy” Bank 
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Remember how this cast iron thrift-inducer worked: 
You placed a coin on the sharp-shooter’s gun. Snapped 
the lever between his legs. And wham! the penny shot 
the grizzly right through the tree, the bear’s head dis- 
appeared, and the lid closed down. Good-bye penny. 


Save a Quarter 


5 OS guality 
LISTERINE 


SHAVING CREAM 





Listerine Shaving Cream, at its reduced 
price of 25¢, promotes thrift far more 
pleasantly. 

Just a pinch, one inch or less, billows 
into a thick blanket of fragrant lather. It 
softens the toughest beard. Stays moist on 
the driest skin. And lubricates the razor’s 
path with a microscopic film of glycerine. 

We made it to be worthy of the Lis- 
terine name. Millions of men have gladly 
paid 50¢ for the luxury shaves it gives. 

Now growing sales permit mass pro- 
duction. And mass production gives you 
a clear saving of 25¢ on every tube you 
buy. Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


| 
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| choose the service they would perform. 





LETTERS 





| Hoover Dam 


Sirs: 

My attention has been called to your issue 
of Oct. 27, p. 19, where, in a footnote, you 
state with reference to the dam to be built pur- 
suant to the Boulder Canyon Project Act, at 
Black Canyon on the Colorado River, “its legal 
title remains fixed by the Boulder Canyon Proj- 
ect Act.” 

The statement is in error, That Act names 
the project the Boulder Canyon Project, but 
this project includes not only a dam in the 
Colorado River, but the all-American Canal, and 
incidental works, including a diversion dam, also 
in the Colorado, and power development struc- 
tures. The only other title fixed by the Act is 
that of the “Colorado River Dam Fund,” a 
fund into which Federal advances for the con- 
struction of the various parts of the Boulder 
Canyon Project, including,Hoover Dam, a diver- 
sion dam, and All-American Canal, etc., will 
be made. 

The Boulder Canyon Project Act is expressly 
stipulated to be a “supplement to the Reclama- 
tion Law.’’ Under the Reclamation Law the 
Secretary, pursuant to his authority “to do any 
and all acts as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the Act,’ has designated by 
his own order the name of the Roosevelt Dam 
in Arizona, the Elephant Butte Dam in New 
Mexico, and the Shoshone Dam in Wyoming. 

In the absence of any designation by law of 
the name of this specific feature of the Boulder 
Canyon Project the Secretary of the Interior 
had the authority to give it the name of Hoover 
Dam. 

NortTucutt Eby 
Executive Assistant 
Department of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. 
— — 
Grey & Arizona 
Sirs: 

. . . It is true that Mr. Grey was refused a 
permit to hunt bears out of season (Time, Nov. 
3). And why not? Should he be granted special 
privilege because he is Zane Grey? The govern- 
ment of our country is not founded on such 
basis. Realizing this, Mr. Grey, true sportsman 
that he is, has reconsidered his decision to leave 
Arizona... . 

Jack BRADLEY 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


nO 


Mighty Patriotic Force 
Sirs: 

The smug letter of Russell J. Marden (Time, 
Nov. 10, heading “Inspiration & Contrast’) 
gives me a pain in the neck. He compares the 
meeting of 60 veterans of one division with an 
American Legion convention of about twice 
60,000, to the disparagement of the latter. 

“Sixty were present. Many had been wounded 
in action. None had liquor. The spirit was 
remarkably matured thought, striking dignity 
and intense respectability,’”? says Mr. Marden. 

True ... most legionaires saw no front line 
service, nor did about four-fifths of the American 
forces. Nevertheless, many thousands of men, 
now active legionaires, did see front line service, 
and thousands of them were wounded. 

Wisely, the test of American Legion member- 
ship is honorable service. Few soldiers could 


Had the 


choice been theirs, three million more would have 
found the front lines, and acquitted themselves 
well. As good and as brave soldiers never left 
American training camps as fought in France, 
and I take nothing from the American soldier, 
the greatest individual of any army. 

It seems saie to conclude that Mr. Marden 
did not attend the business sessions, and the 
committee meetings of the Boston convention. 
There he could have found matured thought, 
dignity and respectability, but hardly intense 
respectability. When respectability becomes “in- 
tense” it labors and creaks at the joints. 

Let Mr. Marden and his non-legionaire friends 
join the Legion and lend it their matured 
thought, their striking dignity and their intense 
respectability. They cannot destroy entirely the 
sense of humor that is characteristic of legion- 
aires, and they will learn, among other things, 
that the Legion has kept faith with the disabled 
veteran and his dependents, that in its more 
than 10,000 posts it is giving unselfish aid to 
communities, states and nation, and that it is 
a mighty patriotic force that has served and 
will continue to serve this country well. 

R. Murpuy 
Nat. Executive Committeeman ‘A. L. 
34th & 28th Divisions 

Idagrove, Iowa 


Se 


Democrat Bratton 
Sirs: 
In your issue of Nov. 10 on p. 19 you put 


New Mexico’s red-headed senator and Demo- 
cratic idol, Sam G. Bratton, among the list of 
re-elected Republican Senators. Please correct 


this before the entire Democracy of the Sun- 
shine State begins firing criticisms at you. Al- 
though usually correct, your publication is far 
from right in this instance. Senator Bratton 
has been the recognized leader of the Demo- 
cratic party in New Mexico for six years. 
Epwarp L. MANSON 
Clovis, N. Mex. 


Smart to Be 
Sirs: 

Issue of Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 15, col. 
rt ad on p. 116 declares: 

“Tt is Smart to Be Comfortable” 
and col. 1 ad on p. 126 declares: 

“Tt is Smart to Be Healthy.” 

Joun M. Henry 

Council Bluffs, Towa 

Credit for the current “smart-to-be” 
idea in advertising goes to R. H. Macy 
& Co., Inc., Manhattan department store. 
The original: “It’s smart to be thrifty.” 
—Ep. 


Merger Era 
Sirs: 

You would be doing me a great favor if you 
would publish a list of the important mergers 
since the beginning of the year 1929. ... 

Wiit1AM D. BRUCKMANN 

Manayunk, Phila. 

Some important items in the merger- 
consolidation era of 1929-30 were: 

Gillette and Autostrop (razors), October 1930. 

(Continued on p. 8) 








Roy E. Larsen 


There is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 


and the yearly 
subscription 


CrrcuLATION MANAGER, Time, Inc. 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cutcaco, Itt. 


Please enter my subscription for 


Time for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5). 
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TIME 


invades a new field 





Rare Riding Comfort, 


sparkling new beauty, brilliant performance 
at Amazingly Low Prices 3 


Performance, reliability, beauty and low price are not 
enough. Today, motor cars must also be comfortable 
and easy to drive. 

Such qualities are no longer limited to costly cars, for 
Hudson-Essex — to beauty, performance, reliability and 
low price— has added riding and driving ease that carries 
you comfortably over the roughest roads or cobblestone 
streets, 


This smoothness is secured by practically vibrationless 
motors, special chassis design, four hydraulic shock ab- 
sorbers and well-sprung cushions. Insulated bodies elim- 
inate distracting noises that interfere with riding pleasure. 


These are easy cars to drive. Starting button is on the 
dash. Steering is almost effortless. Gears shift quickly 
and easily. Steering wheel and both front and rear seats 


are easily adjustable for greater convenience and comfort 
of. driver and passengers. Doors are wider. Head-room 
and leg-room are increased. 

The beauty of all models is impressive. There is a chrome- 
plated bronze radiator grid. Chromium trimmings set off 
the long, rakish lines. Tasteful color combinations permit 


individual selection. Interiors are smartly done. 


Hudson-Essex performance is proved by official records. 
Now brilliance in speed and acceleration is greatly en- 
hanced by larger motors that assure long, quiet perform- 
ance and unusual economy in gasoline and oil. 

Surely this describes the cars you would like to own! 
Inspect them, drive them, note every detail. Their low 
prices will amaze and delight you! 


OWNER-MANAGEMENT PERMITS EXCLUSIVE VALUE ADVANTAGES 


‘The greater 


HUDSON 


EIGHT 


Owner-management enables Hudson-Essex to give you outstanding advantages in 
quality and price. The men who are now guiding its destinies have been with the com- 
pany since its inception twenty-two years ago. Its department heads and principal 
distributors are its controlling owners. Their independence is backed by unusually 
large resources in capital and plant facilities. It enables Hudson-Essex to lead in de- 


‘The new 


ESSEX 


SUPER-SIX 


sign and engineering quality. It permits economies in manufacture and distribution 


that bring exceptional quality direct to the public at distinct price advantages. 
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TRAVELS TO THE PROVING GROUNDS OF CUTLER-HAMMER EXPERIENCE 







— wher C Common 
sense has swept 


: if 


OME developments which 
save millions of dollars 


for Industry are spectacular; 
the romance surrounding their invention 
makes them news. But more often such 
developments are not spectacular. There 
is littke romance attached to a machine 
which functions perfectly on ordinary 
jobs in thousands of plants . . . and little 
fame in hounding out the weaknesses to 
achieve that perfection, or in removing 
the obstacles to its wide application. 

Cutler-Hammer Engineers have many 
spectacular Motor Control developments 
to their credit . . . achievements earning 
for them an enviable reputation for intri- 
cate special engineering. They helped to 
motorize the Steel Industry ... to make the 
operation of gigantic equipment auto- 
matic and safe. They have designed Mo- 
tor Control which operates unfailingly 
through the shock and “heat” of battle in 
the turret of a warship. And in news- 
paper pressrooms, they have helped make 
paper breaks and accidents to men and 
motors few and far between. 

But perhaps the greatest achievement 
of Cutler-Hammer Engineers ... certainly 


the most valuable to Industry as a whole 

. . is the Cutler-Hammer Line of stand- 
ardized Motor Control born of this wide 
experience. In this development, com- 
mon sense fortified by engineering inge- 
nuity and experience has brought savings 
never before obtainable in any Motor 
Control. 

Cutler-Hammer standardized Motor 
Control includes motor starters for every 
common need... each adaptable to a wide 
range of motor sizes by the mere change 
of a small coil. Each, again, is adaptable 
to different voltages by a similar simple 
change. Further, most parts for these 
starters are fully interchangeable—so only 
a small stock of repair parts is adequate 
reserve for any plant. 

Thus Cutler-Hammer standardized 


ndustry’s 


Prntry 


Motor Control has swept waste out of 
Industry’s pantry ... the stock rooms of 
thousands of plants ... as it has swept 
operating waste out of electric motor 
applications. And these savings explain 
why Cutler-Hammer is standard equipment 
on leading motor-driven machines today 
... why motor builders recommend it for 
the motors they sell ... why established 
wholesalers of electrical goods in all 
distribution centers stock Cutler-Hammer 
standardized Motor Control. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1213 St. Paul Ave. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





. oy: The Final Result of 
ot This Pioneering 


Cutler-Hammer stand- 
ardized Motor Control 
has features which only 
pioneer engineering could 
produce— features which 
only experience covering 
all problems of electric 
motor application could 

oe. Thus, Cutler- 
% lammer “ready-to-use” 
equipment meets every 
common requirement with 
reserve to spare —provides 
for all usual motor appli- 
cations the same superior 
’ performance, safety and 
economy for which Cutler- 
Hammer specially engi- 
neered Motor Control has 
been outstanding through- 
out three decades of 
Industry’s electrification. 








The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Des 





erve 
(A-209) 
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EXTREMES IN SPEED 


The proverbial snail may be the world’s most indolent 


traveler, but this new model Mimeograph does its job 


with utmost dispatch. As now perfected, it is one of 
the world’s speediest doers of important work. It has cut 
corners, costs and troubles for all industry and education 


in the most remarkable ways. Asa supreme econoimizer 


it becomes an ever increasingly vital factor in the keen 
competition for success. Whatever is written, typewritten 
or drawn in line it duplicates in faithful thousands of copies 


per hour. Its grist of form letters, bulletins, graphs, office 


zratus 


INSIN 
and factory forms, etc., are better printed than.ever before— 


cid and at lowest operating cost. With its more simplified controls 
‘ntl it requires a minimum of attention and expertness. And this new- 
‘rh est, single-unit model is the most automatic of all Mimeographs. 
seal Get particulars from our nearest local branch (see classified 
vevery telephone directory) or from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Parmelee Transportation and Checker Cab 
Manufacturing, September 1930. 

Pan-American Airways and New York, Rio 
& Buenos Aires Lines, September 1930. 

National Biscuit and Pacific Coast Biscuit, 
June 1930. 

Louis Philippe, Neet and Hopper-Kissproof 
(cosmetics), June 1930. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil and Pierce Petroleum, 
June 1930. 

Drug Inc. and Vick Chemical (household 
medicines), May 1930. 

American Radiator and Standard Sanitary, 
May 1929. 

Chase National Bank and Equitable Trust, 
April 1930. 

Eaton Axle & Spring and Wilcox-Rich (auto- 
mobile parts), April 1930. 


United Fruit and Cuyamel Fruit Co., January 
1930. 
U. S. Steel and Columbia Steel Corp., October 
1920. 
y e ye Atlanta & Lowry National Bank and 4th 
O U W 1 e National Bank, November 1929. 





First National Bank of Boston and Old Colony 
Trust, December 1929. 


Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor and Wright Aero- 
O N E O F T be E M | L L { O N S nautical, August 1929. 
Fleischmann Yeast Co., Royal Baking Powder 
and E. W. Gillett, Ltd. (Standard Brands, Inc.), 
August 1920. 


() / ‘hase National Bank and American Express 
who READ ST. NICHOLAS IN forth | citi Stizst tot ant nrian te 


Guaranty Trust Co. and National Bank of 
Commerce, May 1929.—Eb. 
~ 


SKIP THIS>>>> | ‘ 


What Engineers Do 


If you were one of the millions who, in youth, read and loved St. Nicholas | Sirs: 
é Contrary to paragraph seven in Miscellany 
column of Time, Nov. 3, in which we speak of 
monthly visitor—you wouldn’t have to be told what it is. Its sterling ering eee og driving a train, he doesn't. 
interest qualities, its potent force for good, would already be impressed | 1 ought to know, as some time ago I wrote 
a railroad story which appeared in Collier’s, and 
made the mistake of having an engineerman 
drive his train. 

All engineermen in the U. S., their wives, 
your children, or with some other children, this joy your childhood knew. | sweethearts, cousins and _ cousins-by-marriage, 

| promptly called my attention to the error in a 

stack of letters as high as the cost of living. 
But if you don’t know St. Nicholas, here—briefly—is what it is, and what According to them, engineermen pull trains. ... 
: EUGENE JONES 


—if yours was one of the million homes where it was an eagerly welcomed 





on your mind and memory far more indelibly than mere words now could 


do. A reminder would be all that is necessary to make you share with 


it stands for. It is founded on the principle that good minds are built Orlin ia. 


—— 


by good reading. It is edited on the principle that a child’s reading can— 


and must—amuse, instruct, and entertain, while conforming to the highest | What Massachusetts Did 


literary and moral standards. For over half a century St. Nicholas has | sjrs: 

On p. 19 of your Nov. ro issue is the state- 
ment ‘Massachusetts’ referendum meant most 
them towards intelligent, well-informed manhood and womanhood. because it carried the automatic repeal of the 
State’s enforcement act.” This statement is in- 
accurate. Massachusetts has taken the curious 
course of repealing her law forbidding the manu- 
facture, transportation or importation of liquor, 
while leaving unattacked her law forbidding the 
>rmrPDr>P R E A D T H | S sale of liquor. It is not strange that people out- 

side this state find it difficult to realize just 
what has been done and what has not been done 
by this Massachusetts action. 
littlke—and means so much. Your check pinned to the coupon below will | Epwin H. HAL 
bring a twelve-time gift to some fortunate youngster. Each month the Cambridge, Mass. 

It is true that the Massachusetts en- 
forcement law (“baby Volstead Act’’) con- 


i tained no clause forbidding the sale of 
each month of the new year holds in store. liquor. But it is not true that Massachu- 


been a valued companion to successive generations of children, has started 





The gift of St. Nicholas to your children, or to some other children, costs 


joy and thrill of the present is renewed. A gift card, for inclusion with the 


other presents on Christmas Day, will notify the child of the treat that 


setts has, or ever had, a law forbidding 


A moment to fill out the coupon and check ($4.00 one year—$6.50 two years) ‘ 
. . the sale of liquor.—Ep. 


—and a gift problem is pleasantly solved. Mail them—today. 


««ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE » » 


a 


Up a Sycamore 
Sirs: 

Your sketch of Mr. J. J. Tunney’s earnings 
1926-27, and Mr. Mara’s idea of the amount 


a ee ae ee Ss ee a Ve Oe. SO due him (Time, Nov. 17), reminds me of the 


St. Nicholas, Subscription Dept., 928 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. days when kings offered half their kingdoms 

: ” and now Mr. Hoff and his claim, if granted, 
esate dame would make Mr. Tunney’s victories as expensive 
. and address ) | as the horse Richard III called for. bs 

These demands for services rendered and of 
promises to pay have a similitude to a Detroit 
hold-up or kidnapping rather than the result of 
Mr. Tunney’s “facility of forgetting those who 
have been useful in the past.” 

Dear Time, nevertheless—though one now and 
then is moved to differ with your estimates made 
or implied—you are great reading. . . . One 
would not be without you, for so a little one 

(Continued on p. 12) 


Send St. Nicholas to: ( Recipient's ag 


(1 year $4.00; 2 years $6.50 and address and gift card from: 
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TIME 


To this old guild craftsman, too, inner quality 
was the true measure of watch value 


New!—even to those who “have everythin” 


THE GRUEN CARRE 


Ata touch of the button, this 
unusual new Gruen discloses the 
time. When open it sits upright. 
For men and women, in white or 
coin gold finish, or smart leather 


coverings, $55 to $65 


HOOSE the watch of 


inner 


Three new Gruen timekeeping Baguettes, and a new 
Gruen Quadron. At top — Longueville, 8 diamonds 
Set in 14 kt. solid white gold, tubular gold cord, 
17-jewel movement, $275; second — Lille, 14 kt. satin 
finish solid gold, silk cord, 17-jewels, $115; third — 
Normandie, smart tailored design, solid gold, 17- 
Jewels, $85; below — Dartmouth, Gruen Quadron, 
17-jewel PRECISION rectangular movement, with 
adjustable link band, $85 


quality .. modern style 


, , honest price! 


For the one who heads your Christ- 
mas list, a beautiful watch! But do 
not choose for beauty alone. Look 
a for that rarer thing — inner 


quality. 

In a Gruen Guild Watch — all the 
beauty you could wish! The beauty of 
true gold—not the cheap hardware 
ssnaiiidiees masquerades as gold. 

Beauty of design, too. For the Gruen 
Guild has always led in design. They 


were first to make an accurate thin’ 


watch, first to introduce the wrist 
watch into America. 

But this beauty is more than case 
deep. It marks an inner quality born 
of guild craftsmanship; a skill, a pas- 
sion for accuracy inherited from the 
old guild masters. 


PRECISION 


Trade Mark Reg. 
This Gruen pledge mark is placed only 
on watches of higher accuracy, finer 
quality and finish — none less than $65 


For the finest of watches, look for the 
mark PREcIsION on the dial 


GRUE 


That is the essence today, as for cen- 
turies, of Guild craftsmanship. That is 
why Gruen timekeeping is almost un- 
canny in its accuracy, as proved by 
observatory tests, and by actual time- 
keeping service among hundreds of 
thousands of men and women. 

That is why Gruen Watches are 
never cheapened to meet a — but 
are built to exacting standards of inner 
quality that uphold the finest Guild 
traditions. When you give a Gruen 
Guild Watch, you are giving the great- 
est value your money can buy. 

Go to the Gruen Jeweler nearest 
you, who displays on his window the 
Guild Emblem shown below. This 
emblem appears only on the store 
windows of professional jewelers, 
those who put quality and honest 
prices above — profits. 

Ask to see the watches shown here 
and other fine Gruen Guild creations 
priced from $27.50 to $3500. 

Gruen Watch Makers Guild, Time 
Hill, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 

Listed in the Classified Telephone Directories of the 
cities under “Gruen Guild Watches” is the 


name of your nearest Gruen Jeweler. His store 
is marked by this Gruen Service Emblem 


GUILD 


WATCHES 


WATCHES 
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A BUSINESS THAT HAS LOST ITS RECORDS 


is like a pilot that has lost his compass 





°° 
A Diebold Dominator Safe and a@ Diebold Vault 
Door. Both are built by the same workmen 
and with the same care. 


**A PLANE lost in the fog,”’ the papers say. They could well 
say the same thing about many businesses — businesses that 
awaken one morning to find their records destroyed by fire. 
* %* We build a safe that affords the utmost in protection 


against fire — the Diebold Dominator. Our skilled craftsmen put into this safe the same care- 





ful workmanship of the Diebold Vault Door. Class A rating by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
is further proof of the lasting protection afforded by the Diebold Dominator. * * Diebold-ize 


your business against fire by installing a Diebold Dominator Safe. « « « « | 


fe iJ : | f SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
i@ Oo SEVENTY YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 
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MARINE 


The captain commands. Thousands of mechanical devices stir into 
action, smoothly, quietly .... the great ocean liner— a city in itself. 





Behind countless devices in the assembly of this marvel of oceanic trans- 
portation — precision .... mechanical perfection—the grinding machine 
and the grinding wheel have been busy. 





Modern transports of the sea, toward whose marvelous efficiency the abra- 
sive industry contributes, reciprocate by carrying finished abrasive products of 








re Norton Company, Worcester, Massachusetts, to the ports of the seven seas. 
ories 
d-ize 
« 
Grinding Wheels .... Abrasives for Polishing 
nO + +o» Pulpstones .... Floor and Stair Tile.... 






Great Industries 


Grinding and Lapping Machines... . Refractories eats 


..++ Porous Plates.... Abrasive Aggregate .... 





TIME 





FOR YOU 


It Provides . . . an income of $200 a month commencing at age 65 
and continuing as Jong as you live. By this method a minimum of 
$20,000 is guaranteed. Perhaps double that amount may be paid 
depending on your length of life. Or, if you desire, $25,600 may 


be taken in cash at age 65. 


It Provides ...an income of $200 a month in case you are totally 
disabled for a period of at least four months before reaching age 





65. All premiums will be paid for you during such disability. 


FOR YOURS 


It Provides . . . $20,000 in cash should you die before reaching age 
65. An income for life may be substituted if desired. 


It Provides . . . $40,000, or double the face amount of the policy, 
in case death results from accidental cause before age 65. 


FACTS ABOUT THE PROVIDENT PROVIDOR 


The Provident Providor is the newest of Provident policies 
designed to meet a particular need. For the man who wishes to 
make a definite saving each year, the Providor offers an ideal 
program of careful investment combined with complete family 
protection. Through its provisions you can arrange for an income 
of from $50 to $1000 a month as your circumstances require. 
Today, while you are insurable and can spare the money, let us 
tell you how small a yearly desposit will put the Provident 
Providor into action for you. Protection starts at once. 





Just fill in and return the coupon and we shall send full particulars. 


NOTE : Formen of fifty and over we have other types of policies to fit their exact requirements. 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia Penna. 
© P.M.L. I. Co., 1930 Founded 1865 


BSS EE SB SSESESSSESRSEERSRESESRESERSERSRSESERSSERSESEEEREREER ESE Mail this 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Coupon 


Please send free descriptive booklet and quote premium rate for Ww oO ww v 
the Provident Providor at my age, with the understanding that it nef 


places me under no obligation. 


I was born 





Month 





My name is 


Home address 








Street City State 


Business address 
Street City State 
POUR RECUR ERORERECORUCCORPOCCOCOCO OOOO OCC UOC E REECE EET 
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way up in the top of a sycamore tree can see the 
| world. 


= can never outlive this income... | 


the PROVIDENT PROVIDOR guarantees you 


‘200 a south 


as long as you live 


A new retirement savings plan for men under fifty 


S. G. Haypen 


—— 


Detroit, Mich. 


| Fort Warren 


Sirs: 

May I commend the consistent excellence of 
your magazine, and especially the interesting 
item on the Northern Transcontinental Air Line 
on p. 42 of your Nov. 3 issue. 

“ . Chasing the setting sun to the red 
roofs of Fort Russell which mark Cheyenne” 
presents an accurate mental picture, but liter- 
ally there is error. The name of Fort D. A, 
Russell was officially changed on Jan. 1, 1930 
to Fort F. E. Warren, in honor of the late 
Senator Francis E. Warren of Wyoming, who 
died in November 1929 and was buried at 
Cheyenne, after having sat in the U. S. Senate 
for a longer term than any other senator has 


ever sat. 
N. A. MILLER 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


—_—_o-——_ 
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Mrs. Robbins Outdone 
Sirs: 

It was with a great deal of interest that 
I read under People on p. 28 of the Oct. 27 
issue of Time the account of Mrs. Helen Rob- 
bins’ experience with her twelve bottles of liquor 
and the customs officer, as my experience was 
just the opposite. On July 5, 1929 I arrived 
on a liner from France with some trepidation and 
three full-sized and ten small-sized bottles of 
liquor. My method of attack was the same as 
that of Mrs. Robbins, but the outcome was 
entirely dissimilar. After regaining his breath 
after my declaration (oral, by the way) of the 
13 bottles contained in my luggage, the customs 
official merely said: ‘Tell me which suitcase 
they are in so that I can miss them.” T still 
have the bottles (empty now) to back up my 
story. 

Needless to say I shall have to make this an 
anonymous letter. 

R.A.S. 


Beverly Hills, Calif, 


e- 
y 


Sneezing Suffix 
Sirs: 

Reporting on ‘Carol & Things” (Time, Oct. 
20), the following names appear: 

Lupescu 

Titulescu 

Mironescu 

Castachescu 

Manoilescu 

Condeescu 

Usually exhibiting ‘“microphilic’” symptoms, 
TIME editors left me harassed by the question: 
“Why the sneezing suffix escu attached to 
Rumanian names?” 

Ertc Lev AALESUND 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


“Escu” = “son of.”—Ep. 


TIME 


he Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
Editor: Henry R. Luce. 
Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 
Associates: John Shaw Billings, Niven Busch 
Jr., Laird §, Goldsborough, E, D, Kennedy, 
Parker Lloyd-Smith, Myron Weiss. Weekly Con- 


| tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, David Carter, 


Washington Dodge II, Mary Fraser, Albert I 


| Furth, Wilder Hobson, David W. Hulburd Jr, 


Alan Jackson, Peter Mathews, T. S. Matthews, 
Frank Norris, Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A 


| Schwind, Fred Smith, Dorothea Spieth, S: 


Woolf. 
Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 
Binders: Binders holding a complete volume 
(26 issues and index) are available to subscribers 


| at $3 each post-paid. The index is sent regularly 
as issued to all binder owners. 


Bound volumes: A limited number of copies of 
each volume with index are bound and are avail- 
able to subscribers at $5 each. A few bound copies 


of Volumes VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV 


} and XV are now available. 


Subscription rates: One year in the U. S. and 
possessions, also Cuba, Mexico. Panama, Domin- 
ican Republic, Haiti, Spain and South America, 


| $5.00; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. 


Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, te the Circus 
lation Manager, 350 East 22d Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Come ON-TO-OREGON ... aud Portland 


= . .. the seaport . . . distributing 
center of the Pacific Northwest . . . a busy 
metropolis of 301,890 people (1930 census), 
and the commercial capital of a contiguous 
market of 2,500,000 population, stands stra- 
tegically at the gateway to the Columbia 
River Basin. Here begins the only water level 
route to this Empire of over 250,000 square 
miles; an area equal to all New England plus 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Indiana. 

Ships from all ports unload their cargoes at 
Portland, returning with lumber, wool, fruit, 
salmon, wheat, and other products. Four 
transcontinental railways, oceanic, coastwise 
and river shipping, a network of auto freight 
lines, 2700 miles of hard surfaced highways, 
give quick and economical access to the 





Ships drop their barnacles while they load in Portland's fresh 
water harbor. Drydocking and scraping is unnecessary. 


Pacific Northwest, the intermountain, and 
national markets. 

And here living is at its best! Portland is a 
home city—a veritable garden spot caressed 
by a mild, animating climate.* Outdoor 
sports and gardens are enjoyed the year 
‘round by a home loving people (44.6 per cent 
of Portlanders own their own homes), who 
earn $304 more per annum than the nation’s 
average. 

Oregon's climate* and environments are 
conducive to more productive and efficient 
labor, healthier and higher standards of 
living. Portland manufacturers in several lines 
familiar with labor conditions elsewhere, 
report that the higher efficiency of workers 
here is equal to a saving of 15 per cent in labor 
costs as compared to the cost of labor in 
eastern and middle-western industrial centers. 

Today, time and distance are no barriers to 


Fewer Fog Hours at Portland Harbor Entrance 


Port Distance to Ocean | Annual Fog Hours 
Seattle 117 miles 1091 





:° "se Ree | ee 
San Francisco 10 miles 1089 
| 841 


10 year average 


Los Angeles 24 miles 





men. Why not live as you would wish to 
live, where you would like to live? The man 
who has attained a measure of success, who 
has initiative, foresight, and ambition, can 
achieve a greater degree of success and enjoy 
a fuller measure of the worthwhile things in 
life in Portland. 

“The Era of the Pacific’’ has barely begun. 
The next theatre of national development will 
be on the Pacific Coast. A rich market now, it 
is growing bigger and richer every day. 
Oriental trade is forging ahead. Capital in 
increasing amounts is developing Oregon's 
basic resources. The eyes of industry are turn- 
ing Westward! Get in on the ground floor! 

Interesting and authoritative Industrial 
Data will be sent with the compliments of 
the citizens of Portland. Write for it. 





% PORTLAND'S ANIMATING CLIMATE 
Scientists agree that man is more active physically at a tempera- 
ture of 55 to 70 degrees than when it is colder or warmer and 
that he does his best brain work whea outdoor temperature is 
around 40°. They also agree that Pacific Northwest climate 
fits these specifications exactly. Portland's average temperature 
for the past 10 years for January has been 39.6 degrees and 
for July 67.2 degrees. A seasonable climate without excessive hu- 
midity — it is animating and energizing, without extremes 
of heat or cold. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The fresh water [aed port of the Pacific 


HAS : 
\™® 


VS 


ON-TO-OREGON, Inc. 
1392 Public Service Building 
Portland, Oregon 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me FREE, Industrial 
Data on Portland and Oregon. City 
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OVER THE MOUNTAINS 
WITH MAMER 


























THE FORD PLANE 


The Ford plane is planned, con- 
structed and operated as a commer- 
cial transport. Built of corrugated 
aluminum alloys, it has great struc- 
tural strength and durability, and is 
most economical to maintain in oper- 
ation. The uniformity of its material 
is determined by scientific test. All 
planes have three motors in order to 
insure reserve power to meet and 
overcome emergencies. The engines 
may be Wright or Pratt & Whitney, 
totaling from 675 to 1275 horse- 
power. Ford planes have a cruising 
range of from 580 to 650 miles at 
speeds between 55 and 155 miles per 
hour. Loads carried from 3630 to 
6000 pounds. 

The capacity of these planes is 9 
to 15 passengers and a crew of two 
(pilot and assistant). Planes can be 
equipped with a buffet, toilet, run- 
ning water, electric lights, adjustable 
















chairs. 

The price of the Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal plane is exceptionally low 
—$40,000 to $50,000 at Dearborn. 

Ford branches will be glad to give 
you information on the Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal plane in all models. 
































An M-A.T Ford transport above the clouds 


Every DAY a Ford tri-motored, all-metal plane 
soars over Seattle and Tacoma, circling up like a 
homing pigeon, above mountains and clouds to an 


altitude of 12,000 feet; then, heading eastward 


across the white and green crests of the Cascades, 
it flies in a bee-line for Spokane, through the 
golden sunlight of the Inland Empire. Within an 
hour it rolls gently to the landing-stage. 


Mamer Air Transport operates two Ford 4-AT 
transports over this air-line, each day winging 
across the mountains and over clouds smoothly 
and dependably. 

After a full year of operation the Mamer 
Transport Company reports: 


“To date we have not had one cent of mainte- 


nance cost as a result of wear and tear.” 


This is one reason why both operators and 
the flying public use Ford tri-motored, all-metal 
planes for commercial, private and military use. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


At Spokane in the sunny Inland Empire Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Descendants & Ancestors 


Herbert III and Peggy Ann are going 
back to the White House for a long visit. 
Last week they and Baby Joan were 
brought on from California by their 
mother. They stopped at Asheville, N. C., 
where their father is recuperating from 
tuberculosis. They planned to take him 
up to Washington for the presidential 
Thanksgiving dinner. Then Mr. & Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover Jr. would leave the chil- 
dren in Grandmother’s care, while together 
they went back to Asheville to live. The 
top floor of the White House was a-bustle 
last week with preparation for the grand- 
children’s occupancy. 

@ There is a farmhouse in Ellerstadt, 
the Rhine Palatinate, where once dwelt 
a Huber family, forefathers of Herbert 
Clark Hoover. Last week the President 
commissioned an artist called Heinrich 
Lauer-Rossleben to paint a picture of 
the farmhouse and two other Eller- 
stadt scenes. 

@ Answering proposals that he reduce 
payments into the War debt sinking fund 
in order to retain last year’s 1% cut in 
income-taxes, the President last week 
said:' “The Administration is opposed to 
any encroachment upon the statutory pro- 
visions for the retirement of the public 
debt.” 

@ The President laboriously shook hands 
with 3,000 delegates to his conference on 
Child Health & Protection. Then he made 
them a speech concerning which News- 
boxer Will Rogers later commented: 
“.. . just about his best... . He has 
never posed as an orator, but he said a 
lot of things that an orator would like to 
have said” (see p. 38). 

Last week the President also: 

@ Sent to the sixth annual New England 
Economic Conference at Boston a mes- 
sage that its “collective effort . . . makes 
strongly for success.” 

@ Left his desk to stand, shoulders 
thrown back, with smiling lips, while John 
Philip Sousa led the Marine band through 
the strains of his latest (140th) military 
march, “The George Washington Bicen- 
tennial,” a transcript of which the aging 
band-leader presented with pride to his 
President. 


@ Conferred with Chicago’s crusading 
Silas Hardy Strawn on Unemployment. 

@ Received a petition that he submit 
U. S. membership in the World Court to 
the Senate for ratification. Among many 
notable petitioners were: John Joseph 
Pershing, Julius H. Barnes, Roy Wilson 
Howard, Felix M. Warburg, Jane Addams, 


g Newton Diehl Baker, Seward Prosser, 





Matthew Woll, Fred John Fisher, Edward 
A. Filene, Thomas Lincoln Chadbourne, 
Herbert Bayard Swope, Silas Hardy 
Strawn, Myron Charles Taylor, Admiral 
William Sowden Sims, Alfred Pritchard 
Sloan Jr. 


@ Agreed to indite the introduction for 
a collected edition of the written works 
of George Washington, to be published in 
connection with the. 200th anniversary of 
the First President’s birth. 

q@ Announced he would buy a bloc of 
tickets to the Army-Navy football game 
for charity Dec. 13 (Trme, Nov. 24), but 
would not be able to attend. Forthwith 
130 requests for the tickets piled up in the 
White House. 

@ By executive order, placed all future 
appointments in the government of the 
District of Columbia under the Federal 
Civil Service, on recommendation of the 
District’s commissioners and the Civil 
Service Commission. 


THE CABINET 


Harding, Full-Face 

Last week the Post Office Department 
announced that on Dec. 1 President 
Warren Gamaliel Harding would turn his 
head go°, would henceforth offer his full 
face to view on the brown 14¢ stamps. 
Reason: many people did not fancy the 
profile of the 29th President. The new 
stamps will be put on sale first in the 
Harding hometown, Marion, Ohio; will 
be further distributed as the old ones are 
exhausted. The denomination is used 
chiefly on unsealed folders. 
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Searches, Seizures 

After he had finished tossing a medicine 
ball with President Hoover one morning 
last week, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Ernest Lee Jahncke told this tale about 
himself: two months ago, on the Balti- 
more-Washington highway, his car and 
several other cars were stopped by 
Prohibition agents, civilly questioned, 
thoroughly searched. Complacently said 
Secretary Jahncke: “I do not know 
whether the officers were State or Federal 
employes. I did not tell who I was. My 
chauffeur has specific instructions not to 
reveal my identity as an official of the 
Government. I have long since forgotten 
the matter and consider it just one of the 
incidents of life.” 


Not so calmly did Assistant Secretary 
Jahncke’s immediate predecessor, Theo- 
dore Douglas Robinson, take an arrest and 
confiscation which he underwent last week 
at Nogales, Mexico. Mexican customs 
authorities found $320 in Mexican gold 
coinage among Mr. & Mrs. Robinson’s 
belongings, accused them of smuggling 
gold out of the country—an act forbidden 
by presidential decree. Mr. Robinson 
protested that he was about to have it 
changed into U. S. money, refused to 
give up the gold. Whereupon he was 
arrested, later released. He put the matter 
in the hands of the local U. S. Consul, 
crossed the border irate and without his 
money. 


On the beach of Secretary of the Navy 
Charles Francis Adams’ Cohasset, Mass. 
estate, Coast Guardsmen last week sur- 
prised rum-runners landing 600 cases of 
liquor worth $150,000. Some of the 
smugglers escaped into the surrounding 
marshes, some made out to sea in a swift, 
silent electric launch. 


ee 


Crucified 


Secretary of Agriculture Arthur Mas- 
tick Hyde last week was to have made a 
formal address to 800 agriculturists meet- 
ing in Washington. But when the hour 
arrived he excitedly put away his pre- 
pared speech and shouted a warning that 
“those who did not possess strong 
stomachs should leave the [Hotel Wil- 
lard] ballroom.” Then, his voice keyed 
up, tears in his eyes, he proceeded to tell 
his auditors just what he thought of 
Russia. Excerpts: 

“T confess that I cannot understand 
the type of American whose stomach is 
strong enough to permit him to regard 
anything Russian with a tolerant spirit. 
The Soviet has crucified American ideal- 
ism . . . everything America stands for.” 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


THE CONGRESS 
Jobholders’ Meeting 
(See front cover) 

A cheerful throng of $10,000-per-year 
men was converging last week upon Wash- 
ington. After all had arrived safely they 
would take their 531 seats and answer to 
their 531 names as members of the 71st 
Congress, third session, sitting Dec. 1. 

Because the law governing sessions of 
Congress has not been changed since elec- 
tion returns and Congressmen traveled 
from far states by horse-power over 
muddy roads, 70 of the $10,000-per-year 
men will sit in Washington until March 4 
without really having amy business there. 
They are the “lame ducks’—12 Senators, 
58 Representatives—who lost their offices 
in last month’s election. Their newly 
chosen successors will not be given a 
chance to do their people’s business until 
a year from next week, unless a special 
session of the 72nd Congress is called. 

“T think that many members of Con- 
gress will prefer a special session of Con- 
gress to joining the army of unemployed,” 
grunted Insurgent Senator Borah last 
week. He was being facetious, but he was 
touching upon the precise reason why 
Congressmen have refused five times in 
the past decade to pass the resolution of 
Senator Norris to abolish “lame duck” 
sessions. Congressmen are, more tena- 
ciously than almost any other class of 
professional men, jobholders. That is why 
those whose states are losing seats fought 
so bitterly, and may fight again, the al- 
ready long-delayed Reapportionment of 
the House (see col. 3). And that is why 
the most immediate, uncontroversial is- 
sue before the Congress should (but not 
necessarily will) receive generous, sym- 
pathetic attention. That issue is, of course, 

Unemployment. Blocky, crude-spoken 
Senator Wagner from New York City was 
having a grand time last week reminding 
people that ‘way back before the present 
crisis arose, I offered legislation to pre- 
vent it.” And true it was that the Senate 
last spring passed the Wagner bills to 
create: 1) a National Employment Serv- 
ice; 2) a Stabilization Board on Public 
Works; 3) a Bureau of Employment 
Statistics. The House “emasculated” these 
bills (in Senator Wagner’s view). They 
then died as unfinished business. 

With Unemployment now at a pitch 
where the President of the U. S. has had 
to appoint a special commissioner (Col. 
Arthur Woods) to work on it, with Demo- 
crats full of fresh vim and courage after 
their party’s November victory, it was 
certain that Democrat Wagner’s would 
figure early and large in the legislative 
maneuvering. 

Secretary into Senator. The congres- 
sional program of the Administration as 
outlined last week was simple: to put the 
Government’s necessary Supply bills ahead 
of all other business, postponing as long 
as possible all controversial subjects like 
Prohibition, Muscle Shoals, Power Com- 
mission, Lame Duck Session, Immigra- 
tion, Farm Problem. Unemployment would 
be touched on in the Supply bills—extra 
appropriations to enlarge Federal build- 


ing of roads, offices, ships, dams, dikes, 
barracks. But Chairman Bert Snell of the 
House Rules Committee, one of the Re- 
publican Big Three,* was acknowledging 
the likelihood and trying to soften the 
impact of Democratic-insurgent opposi- 
tion when he said last week: 

“The country wants to vote on a lot of 
things and as far as I am concerned I am 
not going to keep them from it.” 

That was a diplomatic statement, for 
in the House the Administration program 
(except perhaps for Muscle Shoals) can 
be fairly easily steered through. In 
the Senate, however, anything may hap- 
pen. Here President Hoover may well 
give thanks, especially when the at- 
tack comes on Unemployment, for the 
presence there of a new, strong friend, his 
Secretary of Labor, who the day the Sen- 
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New York’s WAGNER 
He was having a grand time. 


ate sits will do what no man ever did 
before, resign from the Cabinet, go up 
to the Capitol and take oath as Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Being Secretary of Labor does not 
automatically make one an expert on Un- 
employment. James John Davis, after 
nine years as the Cabinet’s end-man,t 
still admits that the Labor Department’s 
machinery for gauging and remedying job- 
lessness is inadequate, unscientific. But 
being a onetime iron puddler, a leading 
Moose and an executive noted for indus- 
try and energy, makes one a figure popular 
with workingmen and extremely useful in 
any Senate debate about jobs for the poor 
and hungry. When Secretary Davis took 
office in 1921 there were 6,000,000 men 
out of work. His slogan then was: “The 
way back to prosperity is to work your 


*The others: Speaker Longworth, Floorleader 
Tilson. 

+Founded in 1913, last of all, the Depart- 
ment of Labor ranks ‘lowest’ in the Cabinet. 
Only other Secretary of Labor was also a Penn- 
sylvanian, William Bauchop Wilson of Bloss- 
burg. He too ran for the Senate, was beaten 
by Boss William Vare of Philadelphia, whom the 
Senate rejected (1930). 


way back.” He went hither & yon preach- 
ing it, bolstering confidence—about all a 
Secretary of Labor can do besides gather- 
ing data for Congress. His word was heard 
partly because he could also say: “I grew 
into manhood with muscled arms as big 
as bookkeepers’ legs.” Another thing he 
says, which reminds people of their busy- 
beaverish President, is: “Some men are 
by nature beavers; some are rats. The 
beaver is a builder, the rat is a destroyer. 
... I boast of beaver blood in my veins!” 

Other New Faces. Besides Mr. Davis, 
other new figures in the Senate on Mon- 
day will be New Jersey’s little baggy- 
trousered Dwight Whitney Morrow and 
Wyoming’s Robert Carey, Republicans; 
Ohio’s bulky, small-voiced Robert Johns 
Bulkley, George McGill of Kansas, Ben 
Williamson of Kentucky, Democrats. Re- 
publican Senator Hastings of Delaware 
and Democratic Senator Brock of Chat- 
tanooga will take the oath to succeed 
themselves. 

The new House faces will be those of: 
(Republicans) 
E. W. Goss of Connecticut, 
Burnett N. Chiperfield of Illinois, 
Robert F. Rich and 
Edmund F. Erk of Pennsylvania, 
Frederick C. Loofbourow of Utah, 
Robert L. Hogg of West Virginia. 
(Democrats) 
Mrs. Effie Gene Locke Wingo of Arkansas, 
Claude V. Parsons of Illinois, 
John L. Dorsey Jr. of Kentucky, 
Frank Hancock and 
Hinton James of North Carolina, 
Francis B. Condon of Rhode Island, 
Michael K. Reilly of Wisconsin. 

eee neers 

Republican Majority 

Up to last week political forecasters 
had figured the 72nd House of Represent- 
atives (elected last Nov. 4 but not sitting, 
unless called earlier by the President, until 
Dec. 7, 1931) as being composed of 217 
Democrats, 217 Republicans, and one 
Farmer-Laborite (Time, Nov. 17). Last 
week, however, the final official count in 
the toth Illinois district proved that not 
Democrat William Hesse, but Republican 
Carl Richard Chindblom had won the 
right to represent it. Thus the 72nd House 
last week stood as follows: 

Republicans, 218 

Democrats, 216 

Farmer-Laborite, 1. 


ee Cemen 
Gains & Losses 


Last week President Hoover made an 
announcement which, could he have made 
it before he was elected, would have given 
him 451 electoral votes instead of his 
recorded 444. By it the big Wet cities 
gained voting power over Dry rural com- 
munities. By it, wide cuts were made in 
the Congressional representation of farm 
States. Many a State had to be re- 
districted. 

The announcement was official promul- 
gation of the Census Bureau’s figures for 
Congressional reapportionment based on 
the 1930 population count (total: 122, 
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775,046). The Constitution provides that 
the House shall be altered to fit the popu- 
lation every ten years. Rural members of 
Congress, eyeing jealously the people’s 
concentration in big cities, blocked the 
1920 reapportionment and only authorized 
the 1930 change after a bitter struggle last 
year (Time, Dec. 31, 1928 e¢ seq.). It 
was voted to change the number of people 
whom one Congressman shall represent, 
not the number of Representatives (435) 
in Congress. The 1930 census revealed 
that this change must be from 211,000 
persons per Congressman to 280,000. Un- 
less the reapportionment struggle is re- 
opened in.the December-March session, 
the losses & gains in State representation 
will become law on March 4, 1931. 
Losses of Representatives are: 
Missouri . . Mississippi . 
Georgia . Nebraska . 
Iowa .. North Dakota 
Kentucky . Rhode Island 
Pennsylvania South Carolina. . 
Alabama South Dakota 
Indiana . .I Tennessee 
Kansas ~~. ell Wegmont 
Maine ..1 Virginia 
Massachusetts ..1 Wisconsin .. 
Minnesota .....1 


Gains of Representatives: 

California g Connecticut I 

Michigan .. a: OR 

i ae 3. North Carolina. .1 
I 
I 
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New Jersey 2 Oklahoma 
New York 2 Washington 


Ohio .... 2 


No sooner had the President proclaimed 
the law than Representatives John Elliott 
Rankin of Mississippi and Lester Jess 
Dickinson (Senator-elect) of Iowa flayed 
it. Dickinson said he would propose in- 
creasing the House by at least 27 mem- 
bers, so that no State should lose Repre- 
sentatives. Rankin returned to his old 
criticism of the Constitution which de- 
crees that representation shall be calcu- 
lated according to the number of “persons” 
residing in a locality. He cried: “Is it 
right to give the alien rum runners and 
racketeers representation in Congress and 
take it away from Indiana, Tennessee, the 
Dakotas, Kentucky and Missouri?” 


BOARDS & BUREAUS 


Worry v. Funerals 


U. S. Weather Bureau officials last 
week waited breathless as tornadoes 
stuck down their twisting, grey trunks 
to send buildings flying in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Kansas. Worst damage was at 
Bethany, Okla.—z25 killed, 57 seriously 
injured. 

The Bureau officials had foreseen these 
storms, but had not warned the public. 
Last week they explained why: it is im- 
possible to tell just where tornadoes will 
strike, therefore “to predict them would 
cause more trouble by the unjustified 
anxiety aroused than is likely to be done 
by a tornado itself.” To this the New 
York Telegram retorted editorially: 
“... A great deal of worry is better than 
a funeral.” 


JUDICIARY 
Cinemas, Wives — 

Last week the Supreme Court of the 
U. S. handed down the first two notable 
decisions in its current session. 

Block Booking. For the past four or 
five years U. S. cinemagnates, combined 
as Motion Picture Producers & Distribu- 
tors of America, Inc. (Will Hays, presi- 
dent), have striven to stabilize their in- 
dustry. To this end they tried to make 
all theatre-owners contract for films— 
good or bad—a year ahead. This practice 
is called “block booking.” To facilitate 
booking, block and “spot,” the producers 
created 32 Film Boards of Trade. To 
these boards they gave powers of credit- 
approval. Into the contracts with theatre- 
owners they inserted a provision that, 





PROHIBITOR WILSON 
He gave President Hoover notice. 
(See col. 3) 


should credit disputes arise, Credit Com- 
mittees of these boards might arbitrate 
and their findings would be final. Also 
into the contract they put a clause re- 
quiring a theatre purchaser to assume the 
block bookings of his predecessor, or else 
make a cash “deposit” which might be as 
much as $1,000. Most cinema houses 
in the land have operated under such con- 
tracts ever since. On the strength of their 
contracts, the producers map their pro- 
grams of picturemaking. Thus the con- 
tracts might be said to be the backbone 
of the film industry. : 

Last week the U. S. Supreme Court 
ruled on two cases called in question by 
the Department of Justice. A lower court 
had decided that the arbitration provision 
was coercive, denying theatre-owners their 
right to free, competitive trade under the 
anti-trust laws. It had decided that the 
clause requiring theatre-owners to assume 
predecessors’ obligations was not in vio- 
lation of that same law. 

The Supreme Court upheld the first de- 
cision, reversed the second, thus last week 
took from the cinemagnates the back- 
bone of their industry. 

Common Income. Arizona, Louisiana, 
Texas and Washington have laws which 
give husband & wife an equal share in 


their community income. Many a hus- 
band & wife have therefore divided their 
income, rendered separate Federal income 
tax returns on the halves, thus gaining 
great tax reductions. Last year Congress 
by special act extended the Statute of 
Limitations so that the Treasury Depart- 
ment could sue these citizens for the tax 
on the full amount of their combined 
income in 1927 and 1928. The Supreme 
Court last week decided for the citizens, 
against the Treasury Department. Away 
from the Government, back to taxpayers 
in Arizona, Louisiana, Texas and Wash- 
ington, go some $100,000,000 in tax pay- 
ments. Taxpayers in Idaho, Nevada and 
New Mexico, which have similar com- 
munity-property laws, may also be af- 
fected. This decision was the first to be 
handed down by Associate Justice Owen 
Josephus Roberts (Time, May 19). 


PROHIBITION 
Drys Gird 

With the G. O. P. splitting on Prohibi- 
tion, with the crest of a Wet groundswell 
growing weekly higher and more apparent, 
the U. S. Drys, Consolidated, last week 
girded themselves for two years of action 
more militant than ever. 

League. In Washington, Superintend- 
ent F. Scott McBride of the Anti-Saloon 
League announced that his organization 
would raise $5,000,000 to spend during the 
coming year—$3,500,000 more than it 
spent last year. He also hinted that a 
“committee of 15 industrialists” might be 
formed to match the prestige of the Wet 
du Ponts and John Jacob Raskob. He 
published a list of 25 businessmen “deter- 
mined that the Dry cause shall have the 
fair trial which it merits.” Most notable 
name on this list: H. W. Hoover (no 
kin), vacuum cleaner man of North Can- 
ton, Ohio. Other names: Senator Arthur 
Capper, Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, Ad- 
miral William S. Sims, Horace Taft. 

Union. In Houston, Texas, the Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union closed its 
convention with resolutions against all 
critics of President Hoover, scofflaw cine- 
mas, hip flasks. It warned both parties to 
choose Bone-Dry Candidates in future. 

Board. In Cincinnati, General Secre- 
tary Clarence True Wilson of the Method- 
ist Board of Temperance, Prohibition & 
Public Morals said: “I believe a [national] 
referendum would reveal [that] an as- 
tounding majority of the American people 
would sustain the Amendment... .” He 
also announced: “Any one who thinks we 
would not oppose President Hoover if he 
reverses his Prohibition stand, just as 
quickly as we opposed Mr. Smith in 1928, 
is badly mistaken.” 

Herald. In Manhattan, Editor Stanley 
Hoflund High of the Christian Herald 
(monthly) assured members of the Anti- 
Saloon League: ‘“The fate of Prohibition 
will be the fate of President Hoover!” 

Century. Editor Charles Clayton Mor- 
rison of the Christian Century (weekly) 
decided that his magazine was unique, 
that every Dry in the U. S. should buy it, 
look to it for leadership (see p. 25). 
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Lawyers Go Wet 


After twelve years of backing & filling, 
the American Bar Association last week 
chose its side of the Prohibition fence, 
went sopping Wet. 

A motion was made during the Associa- 
tion’s 1918 convention that a resolution 
be passed urging the States not to ratify 
the 18th Amendment. Another motion 
to postpone consideration of the question 
was carried 75 to 68. Thereafter the 
matter was carefully avoided, although 
many a State and city bar association 
went on record opposing constitutional 
Prohibition, including: New Jersey, Ne- 
vada, Virginia; San Francisco, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, New York. 

Last May, members of the Voluntary 
Committee of Lawyers Inc. petitioned 
the American Bar Association’s executive 
committee to hold a referendum to decide 
once & for all where the Association 
stood. The committee agreed, sent out 
two ballots: the first to decide whether or 
not a referendum should be taken, the 
second to decide whether or not the 
Association should pass a_ resolution 
against Prohibition. If the first failed to 
pass, the second would be disregarded. 
All results were to be withheld until after 
the Congressional elections. At the Chi- 
cago convention in August, Dry lawyers 
made a last unsuccessful attempt to have 
the referendum quashed. 

Last week the return showed: that 
more than 65% of the 30,000 members 
voted. That they voted almost 3 to 1 to 
carry out the referendum. That in the 
referendum they stood 13,779 to 6,340 in 
favor of placing the following resolution 
in the minutes of the Association’s annual 
meeting next September at Atlantic City: 

RESOLVED: That the American Bar 
Association favors the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


CRIME 
War Between Two Worlds 


Theodore Roosevelt or his like in the 
White House might well have been im- 
pelled long since, by sheer curiosity, to 
have a look at such a national phenomenon 
as Chicago’s Alphonse (“Scarface”) Ca- 
pone has been allowed to become. It 
would have been distinctly Rooseve!tian 
to command Capone’s presence in Wash- 
ington on any old pretext and settle his 
hash out of hand, man to man. 

Such could never be the method of Pres- 
ident Hoover. Yet last spring he did name 
Capone by name and though averse to 
“drives” of any sort by the Federal power. 
he did tell newsgatherers that concerted 
Federal action would be taken against the 
thriving Underworld. He said the line 
would be prosecution for violations of the 
income-tax and other (Volstead, Harrison, 
Mann, Dyer) Government statutes (TIME, 
May 19). He cited the indictment for 
income-tax fraud of Scarface’s brother, 
Ralph (“Bottles”) Capone, to illustrate 
the kind of action he meant.* 


*Bottles, sentenced to jail, appealed and last 
week was at large under bond. 


Last week in Chicago, Attorney General 
Mitchell’s subordinates obtained another 
notable conviction—that of fat little Jack 
Guzick, Scarface Capone’s “treasurer” and 
business brains. Next day Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell described what the U. S. has 
been and is doing about racketeers 
throughout the land. 

The Nation. The Attorney General 
spoke in broad terms. On both seaboards 
and along the Mexican border, he said, 
customs and narcotic squads have been 
increased, reorganized. In all racket- 
ridden cities investigators are plodding 
away at gangsters’ bank-accounts and 
records. A special agent is in Chicago 


co-ordinating the work of Prohibition, 
Narcotics and Industrial Alcohol Bureaus, 
the Immigration, Coast Guard and Cus- 
toms Services. All this might have seemed 
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P.& A. 
CAPONE’s JACK GuzIcK 


His boss: “Federal raps are hard to beat.” 


nebulous without the Guzick conviction to 
give it point. And the same day Guzick 
was indicted, mounted Customs men had 
slain two smuggling gangsters, wounded 
another, in Texas. 


In Guzick’s case, the Government 
proved he had made $1,044,333 in three 
years, of which he had failed to declare 
$229,000 in his income tax returns. The 
Internal Revenue agent in Chicago an- 
nounced last week that Scarface’s own 
bank-accounts, and records of his nu- 
merous gambling-joints, nightclubs, dog 
tracks, were being searched diligently; his 
indictment was forecast before spring. 
Law & Order did not know where Scar- 
face was last week. One report positively 
located him, heavily guarded. in a North 
Side (enemy) Chicago restaurant. An- 
other had him sojourning on a California 
ranch. where he spoke to newsgatherers: 
“Don’t make public where this ranch is 
. . . Federal raps are hard to beat.” 

Municipal, State and civic anti-crime 
drives seemed last week to reflect the 
present temper of the Government. 

In Chicago, Gangsters Richard Michael 


Sullivan and Frank Bell were sentenced to 
death by a jury. They face electrocution 
for the murder of Christ Patras, which 
Bell’s recent ‘“‘confession” linked to the 
Lingle and Zuta slayings (Time, Oct. 13). 
Another jury upheld the first test vagrancy 
warrant issued against 26 “public enemies” 
by Judge John H. Lyle. 

This jury convicted James (‘‘Fur”) 
Sammons, oldtime Moran-Aiello gangster, 
greatly pleasing the Judge. He, curly- 
haired, grinning, loud-voiced, obtained 
much publicity last summer by resurrect- 
ing a law of 1874 which provides that 
anyone unable to earn an honest living 
may be sentenced to six months on the 
rockpile. Although not endorsed by the 
Bar Association, Judge Lyle was easily 
re-elected last month. As accused under- 
worldlings are brought before him, he 
violently lectures them, brusquely sets 
their bail at $10,000 or more. He it was 
who detained Jack Guzick for Federal 
trial, and Jack’s brother Harry has also 
been indicted. Sample of Judge Lyle’s 
talk: “I don’t get a kick out of punishing 
people, but I do relish the opportunity of 
being a judge when two such men as you, 
living off vice and crime, fattening on 
blood-money, are brought before me!” 

Last week, radiant at the prospect of 
getting more & more of the 26 Enemies 
before him, Judge Lyle ordered Sammons 
held in $150,000 bond for Federal prosecu- 
tion on hijacking charges. He cancelled all 
bail for Gang Leader Frank Nitti. 

Acting Police Commissioner John H. 
Alcock last week summoned, to a ¢co- 
operation meeting at the University of 
Chicago, all police officials presiding 
within a radius of 50 mi. of the Loop. 

New York. New York City’s rackets 
and gunplay are easily in a class with 
Chicago’s. But not until this month have 
Manhattan newspapers given local crime 
the publicity Chicago’s press _ usually 
affords it. The New York Telegram, after 
a survey, reported that there had been 89 
shootings in the city within one month. 
Aroused by this and other testimony, Dis- 
trict Attorney Thomas C. T. Crain last 
week called a meeting of 50 such civic 
leaders as Owen D. Young, Seward Pros- 
ser, Thomas W. Lamont, John Davison 
Rockefeller Jr. Forty gentlemen attended, 
formed what newsmen likened to an old- 
time frontier vigilance committee. A &ill 
was issued for complaints from racket 
victims. These poured in immediately, re- 
vealing gang levies on trucking, music, 
milk, funerals, laundries, freight, cleaning 
& dyeing, et al. 

Simultaneously in two courts, New 
York’s most colorful and _ wealthiest 
alleged racketeer—long, loose-jointed, big- 
mouthed Larry Fay, indicted a year ago 
for collecting “dues” from milk dealers 
(Time, Oct. 29, 1929)—came into renewed 
prominence. He was not at either session 
in person. The Appellate Division, investi- 
gating corrupt city magistrates (TIME, 
Aug. 25), heard tell of a little black note- 
book in which Fay once kept useful tele- 
phone numbers. Hearings on milk rackets 
more recent than that for which Fay was 
indicted chanced upon evidence that he 
may be still the milk gangs’ overlord. But 
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observers thought it unlikely that he, in 
the face of one indictment, would return 
to his milk game while he still has sources 
of revenue like his nightclubs, his string of 
taxicabs, his assembly plant for high-class 
taxicabs which he sells to independent 
chauffeurs. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Order 


Proceed to your home on or about 
November 20, 1930, and await retire- 
ment. 

Thus read an Army order signed last 
week by General Charles Pelot Summer- 
all, Chief of Staff. Recipient of the order 
was General Charles Pelot Summerall, 
who promptly obeyed himself, set out 
for his native Florida. He will not reach 
retirement age until March 4, but his 
term as Chief expired Nov. 20. His suc- 
cessor, Maj.-General Douglas MacArthur 
(Time, Aug. 18), last week assumed the 
staff chieftainship and the accompanying 
full general’s rank by swearing: “I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties of 
the office upon which I am about to 
enter.” Then, wearing four bright new 
stars, he called formally upon the Pres- 
ident. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Cashier, Puritan, Quack 


Only last week was Kansas sure whom 
its electorate had made Governor on Nov. 
4. After a careful recount of ballots there 
were 319 more for Harry Woodring than 
for Frank Haucke. Harry Woodring, 41, 
is the first Democratic gubernatorial win- 
ner in Kansas since 1922. 


Thus ended the State’s strangest elec- 
tion. The appeal to the voters by both the 
Republican and the Democratic candidate 
was that he had been State head of the 
American Legion. Republican Haucke 
made known that he did not smoke, drink, 
chew or go to dances. Democrat Wood- 
ring made known that he was an expert 
crocheter. Political enemies even went so 
far as to claim he once won a county 
crocheting prize. His history: born in 
Neodesha, Kan., into a family of several 
sisters, served in the War, became a 
Neodesha bank cashier, resigned to run 
for the governorship. 

When the campaign was at its height 
and too late to have his name printed on 
the ballots, Dr. John Richard Brinkley 
announced his independent candidacy on 
a platform advocating: 1) drought relief 
through building an artificial lake in every 
Kansas county; 2) free health clinics, in- 
cluding assistance for prostate troubles. 


_ This latter long had been his specialty, ad- 


vertised over his powerful radio broadcast- 
ing station KFKB. Though expelled for his 
activity from the American Medical As- 
sociation, he has prospered. He also offered 
rejuvenation, grafting goat glands in pa- 
tients’ groins for $750 each. No newspaper 
supported him, but over his radio he cried: 
“Let’s pasture the goats on the State 
House lawn!” and came within a few 


thousand votes of doing it. Although his 
adherents had to write his name in on 
the ballot, he received 188,339 votes, 
only 28,862 less than Cashier Woodring. 


hhilalltiibaid 
G. O. P. Takes a Lesson 


It has been a long time since Democrats 
have been able to teach Republicans any- 
thing about national politics. But from the 
last congressional campaign the G. O. P. 
learned from the Democracy two tricks: 
1) having the national party organization 
function continuously, instead of just be- 
fore a campaign; 2) employing a smart, 
persistent publicity man. To staunch the 
flow of crack anti-Republican propaganda 
which emanated from the office of Demo- 
cratic Director of Publicity Charles 


Michelson, the Republicans hired James 


POG A, 
GOVERNOR-ELECT OF KANSAS 
The goats were only 28,862 behind. 
(See col. 1) 


West from the Washington bureau of the 
Associated Press. Last week steps were 
taken to make the Republican campaign 
headquarters permanent and potent, like 
the organization built and operated by 
Jouett Shouse, Executive Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee (Time, 
Nov. 10). 

To Washington went all the officers of 
the Republican National Committee save 
Chairman Simeon Davison Fess. After 
being closeted with President Hoover, they 
announced their intention of more vigor- 
ously disseminating G. O. Propaganda. 
Publicist West will be retained. The Re- 
publican replica of Jouett Shouse—Execu- 
tive Director Robert H. Lucas of Ken- 
tucky—will be retained. Contributions 
will be solicited at once, for after the 
congressional campaign only $8,000 re- 
mained in the party till. 

Any other matters the Republican chiefs 
may have discussed were not made public. 
But observers could guess that Chairman 
Fess had absented himself from the meet- 
ing in case his colleagues wanted to discuss 
his successor. 


HUSBANDRY 
Stable Wheat; Active Pigs 


Clamp-jawed George Sparks Milnor, 
head of U. S. Grain Stabilization Corp., 
sat at his desk in Chicago last week show- 
ing obvious signs of fatigue. His face was 
taut and tired, but his heavy-lidded eyes 
sparkled with satisfaction. For more than 
a fortnight his shoulders alone, Atlas-like, 
had steadfastly supported the price of 
wheat. 

It had looked like Panic for a while, 
with millers cancelling their orders, traders 
dumping their holdings, farmers selling 
their crops. Then Mr. Milnor received 
from Chairman Legge of the Farm Board 
a blanket order to go into the pit and buy. 
He did, vigilantly spent at least $1,000,000 
a day. He met every December offering 
at 73¢ per bu. or higher. When he finished, 
Grain Stabilization Corp. had added some 
20,000,000 bu. of wheat to the 60,000,000 
bu. it had held since last spring and the 
24,000,000 bu. it had taken up “to 
strengthen soft spots” from time to time 
during the past two months. The total of 
all the Federal wheat holdings was now 
about 104,000,000 bu. The _ purchase 
price had been approximately $100,000,- 
ooo. The market value was about $76,- 
650,000. 

Mr. Milnor felt satisfied, even trium- 
phant, because the Stabilization Corp. 
had at Jast stabilized something. The Chi- 
cago wheat price had stayed where the 
Farm Board thought it ought to, 18¢ to 
20¢ above Winnipeg and other world mar- 
kets. The Board had turned its dismal 
failure of last Winter (Time, March 10 
et seg.) into a signal success. Wan but 
glad Mr. Milnor told newsgatherers: “I 
know that not only in grain circles, among 
millers, bankers and businessmen, but in 
Washington, a new attitude toward this 
action has developed overnight. If the 
Farm Board never did another thing, it 
will have justified itself.” 

Theory. Chairman Legge was proud 
and jocular. He explained that the U. S. 
is now on a domestic basis as regards 
wheat. That is, the Board has removed 
from the market practically all the surplus 
production which, were there not surpluses 
abroad also, would be exported. He did 
not say what he thought about the great 
quantities of wheat guarded in bins of 
western farmers for a price rise—when it 
would be unloaded, whether it would upset 
the situation. But he did say without 
hesitation: “If the price keeps dropping 
I guess we'll have to keep buying. ... 
There is no limit whatever as to price or 
quantity.” 

Disposal. Nor did Chairman Legge 
seem worried as to what was to be done 
with all the Government’s wheat. He 
laughed when asked once more about a 
big rumored sale to Italy, called it “un- 
fortunately untrue.” He stressed the 
Board’s efforts to get farmers to feed 
wheat to their livestock, saying: “Why, 
one active energetic pig will eat as much 
wheat as a family of five persons. First 
give the pig a chance and there will be 
no surplus wheat in this country.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Gold, Gold, Gold 


Box after ponderous box of dull gold 
ingots was hauled up from the vaults of 
the Bank of England last week, rushed 
across the Channel to Paris, then lowered 
down, down into the vaults of the Bank 
of France, buried so deep that above them 
lies a subterranean lake. 

The volume of this transfer reached last 
week and held a daily average of $1,000,- 
000, climaxed a steady drain upon the life 
blood of London’s famed “Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street” which has been go- 
ing on for months.* To be sure the Old 
Lady has received transfusions of virgin 
gold from South Africa; but last week her 
gold reserve was down to $794,000,000 
while that of the Bank of France had 
mounted to the staggering total of $2,017,- 
000,000. 

Today nearly one-fifth of the world’s 
entire supply of monetary gold is held in 
France, a little more than two-fifths in 
the U. S.—a circumstance unique in his- 
tory. Certain statesmen, notably those of 
the British Labor Cabinet, hold that the 
“hoarding” of this vast treasure by France 
and the U. S. renders a great part of it 
“sterile.” In London “sterilization” has 
become a common, an ominous word. It 
rolls glibly off the tongue of the Rt. Hon. 
James Henry (“Jim”) Thomas as a stock 
excuse for Britain’s troubles. If only this 
sterile gold were put into fecund circula- 
tion, reasons Mr. Thomas, if only the 
three-fifths of the World’s gold held by 
two nations were more widely distributed, 
then there would be a great quickening of 
world trade, a return of general prosperity. 

Such ideas, if they were only the no- 
tions of Socialists, might be ignored by 
financiers. But last week the leading 
chieftains of international finance were 
plainly worried about Gold and the 
kindred problems of German reparations, 
Allied -War debts. Within the fortnight 
Messrs John Pierpont Morgan and Owen 
D. Young were in London, conferring with 
Rt. Hon. Montagu Collett Norman, Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England. Tipped off 
that Mr. Young was in Paris last week 
“incognito and making a great effort to 
keep his whereabouts secret,” correspond- 
ents sought out Governor George Leslie 
Harrison of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank at his Paris hotel, asked 
bluntly, “Have you been conferring with 
Owen D. Young?” Said Governor Harri- 
son frostily, “I prefer not to say.... I 
am simply talking over monetary affairs. 
. . . Of course gold is always one of our 
problems.” 

Billion-Dollar Credit? Presently a 
report gained credence that the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street was seeking a 
credit abroad in the amount of one billion 
dollars. It was pointed out that short-term 
French credits in London last week almost 
equalled the gold reserve of the Bank of 
England, that the Old Lady must be ready 


*Omniverous, the French even bought last 
week virtually the whole of a $1,850,000 bar 
gold shipment from South Africa, then on its 
way to London. 


to meet any sudden French demand, that 
she faces moreover two major Empire 
monetary problems: 1) Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Rt. Hon. Philip Snowden’s re- 
puted inter.i to convert a huge part of the 
$48,000,000,000 British 5% War bonds 
now outstanding, paying off the holders 
with the proceeds of a loan floated. on 


‘current ‘cheap money” at a lower rate of 


interest; and 2) the imminent need in 
Australia for at least $200,000,000 of 
Dominion Government paper conversion. 

First reaction on ’change in London to 
the billion-dollar loan report was a stout 
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He reiterated what was expected. 


assertion in many quarters, that “except 
in wartime this country has never bor- 
rowed abroad. Any tampering with that 
tradition would be most unpopular.” 

It was then said that in order to meet 
this “psychological issue,” Governor Mon- 
tagu Norman of the Bank of England had 
in mind “reciprocal credits.” That is, the 
Bank of France and the Bank of England 
would each extend to the other a credit 
of $1,000,000,000—though obviously only 
the Old Lady needed credit. 

“We Shall All Go Bankrupt.” Sir 
Josiah Charles Stamp, Liberal highpriest 
of Finance in London and a British mem- 
ber of the Young Plan Commission (TIME, 
Feb. 18, 1929, et seq.), said last week: 
“If we do not solve this gold problem we 
shall all go bankrupt in Europe!” 

Sir Josiah remarked that what is univer- 
sally called “the fall of commodity prices” 
—and last week nearly all were at record 
lows—might just as correctly be called 
“the rise in the price of gold.” Since the 
Allied War debts and German reparations 
are both expressed in gold, and since the 
price of this metal is steadily rising, there- 
fore, said Sir Josiah, “the burden [upon 
Europe] is now heavier than it was .. . 
and is rapidly increasing in weight.” 

Sir Josiah, who in 1914 guessed that the 
“net value” of Great Britain’s “national 
wealth” was $71,550,000,000, guessed 


FOREIGN NEWS 


last week that it is $90,225,000,000* today, 

Not Sterilized! If the British theory 
is correct, that three-fifths of all monetary 
gold lies “sterilized” in the U. S. and 
France, then doubtless the remaining two- 
fifths are too meagre a supply for the rest 
of the world—that is to say, the France- 
U. S. hoard ‘is making “unsterilized” gold 
scarce, thereby driving up its price, pro- 
ducing the so-called “fall in commodity 
prices” and finally increasing the burden 
of Britain, Germany, e¢ al. 

In an effort to destroy this fabric of 
reasoning and explode the very concept 
of “sterilized gold,’ George Evan Roberts, 
the U. S. member of the League of Nations 
Gold Committee and a potent vice presi- 
dent of National City Bank of New York, 
said last week in Paris: 

“Unfortunately gold was not ‘sterilized’ 
[in the U.S.]. . . . Our net gain in mone- 
tary gold stock from 1914 to the end of 
1929 was about $2,500,000,000, and the in- 
crease in outstanding bank credit was over 
$37,500,000,000, or about $15 of new 
credit for each dollar of gold. Whatever 
that may be, it is not sterilization.” 

Endeavoring to explain and to justify 
the Franco-U. S. gold situation, Banker 
Roberts continued: 

“The stock of gold in France . . . has 
increased since 1914 by abeut the same 
percentage as the United States stock. 
The causes are different. The United 
States gained the increase in part by large 
favorable trade balances during and fol- 
lowing the War and partly because of the 
fact that it was the only country on a gold 
basis from 1914 to 1925, and individuals, 
corporations and _ banking _ institutions 
thought it prudent to keep their reserves 
there. 

“On the other hand, France lost a large 
amount of capital during the War and the 
period of currency depression following, 
which, in one way and another, was ac- 
cumulated by French citizens abroad for 
safety. When the French currency was 
stabilized and confidence was restored, 
owners began to bring their capital home 
and have been doing so gradually ever 
since.” 

Banker Roberts concluded that as con- 
fidence is restored in foreign investment 
fields, as situations like that created in 
Germany by Adolf Hitler are smoothed 
over, the U. S.-French “sterilized” gold 
will begin to circulate abroad again in 
fecund fashion. “With a free flow of 
capital between nations the gold problem 
will take care of itself.” 


*His table of estimates: 
Buildings 
Land 
i i 
Profits & Interest. 
Profits (“below 
level’’) 2,375,000,000 
Furniture & Movable Property. 7,500,000,000 
Government & Local Property. 4,500,000,000 


+$ 22,500,000,000 
4,750,000,000 
2,250,000,000 
80,850,000,000 


income tax 


e 


$124,725,009,000 
Less Property Owned by For- 
eigners -- 2,500,000,000 
“Total Gross Wealth’... ..$122,225,000,000 
Less Debt Charges.......... 32,000,000,000 


eR ot ee” 
“Total Net Wealth”’.......$ 90,225,000,000 
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Foreign News—(Con tinued) 





“We Shall Not Tear!” Sponsored by 
the paramount banks and bond houses of 
the World, $300,000,000 worth of so-called 
“Young Plan Bonds” were offered June 1 
last in New York, London, Paris, Berlin, 
Belgium, Rome, Tokyo, Amsterdam, 
Zurich, Stockholm, at an average price of 
$90 per $100 bond, were oversubscribed 
everywhere with a rush which pushed the 
price up to $91.25 (Time, May 19). 

Last week these bonds sold in Man- 
hattan for $68, a decline in value of 25% 
in less than six months. Officially this 
issue is known as “The German Govern- 
ment International 54% Thirty-Five Year 
Gold Bonds of 1930.” Bought at last 
week’s price they will return 8% on his 
money to the investor for the next 35 
years—if the Young Plan remains sound 
and Germany continues to pay. But such 
a price as $68 is proof enough that confi- 
dence in the Young Plan has waned some 
25%, reason enough to explain the alleged 
presence of Tycoon Young in Paris last 
week “incognito.’* 

In Berlin the German Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Julius Curtius, addressed the Reichsrat 
or Federal Council of the German States 
last week upon the Young Plan. ‘‘We shall 
not tear up the new plan,” said he. “But 
we have not guaranteed its feasibility. ... 
There has set in such a complete collapse 
of world economy, especially in its bearing 
on Germany’s economic situation, as 
wholly to vitiate the suppositions upon 
which the plan is based.” 

In these circumstances, continued Dr. 
Curtius, the time may come when the 
German Government may reluctantly ask 
for a moratorium (postponement) of that 
portion: (about two-thirds) of the pay- 
ments scheduled under the Young Plan, 
known as the “postponable portion.” 

Should the German Government at- 
tempt to postpone the “non-postponable” 
one-third, this would be a step on the 
road to repudiation, a step which Dr. 
Curtius in effect promised that Germany 
will not take when he said last week, ““We 
shall not tear up the plan.” 

What would happen if Germany should 
tear up the Young Plan is covered by the 
joint declaration of the British, French, 
Belgian, Italian and Japanese governments 
on Jan. 20, 1930. They announced that a 
defaulting Germany might expect to be 
brought before the World Court, and, if 
declared guilty, might expect the Allied 
Powers to “resume their full liberty of 
action.” 

This is the sole and final guarantee of 
the Young Plan Bonds, not guaranteed by 
the sellers, not guaranteed by the Bank 
for International Settlements, not guar- 
anteed by the Allied Powers, but secured 
by the credit of the German Government 
and, if Germany chooses to default, resting 
ultimately for security upon a decision by 
Britain, France, Belgium, Italy and Japan 


*At Southampton last week as he sailed for 
Manhattan on the Aquitania, Mr. Young was 
not even asked by correspondents whether he 
had been in Paris. To their other eager questions 
he replied: “If I. should start talking about 
Moratoriums, gold and other interesting ques- 
tions, as you ask, I would tip off the whole 
hand. ... IT am keeping quiet until the right 
time.” 











as to whether or riot they want to extort 
payment from Germany by force of arms. 

Washington Expects, Demands. 
With the Young Plan on the carpet for 
inspection last week, the Hoover Adminis- 
tration thought it timely to announce 
once more through Undersecretary of the 
U. S. Treasury Ogden Livingston Mills 
that the sums which the Allies expect to 
receive from Germany and those which the 
Allies are expected to pay the U. S. in 
settlement of their War debts are “un- 
related”—that even if Germany defaults, 
the U. S Government (not to be confused 
with U. S. holders of German 54’s) will 
still expect and demand to be paid by the 
Allies. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Indian Conference: Act II 


Scene: The drawing room of the late 
Queen Anne (“Brandy Nan’) in 
St. James’s Palace, into which 
the London Naval Conference 
moved last winter after being 
opened by His Majesty in the 
Royal Gallery of the House of 
Lords and into which the Indian 
Round Table Conference moved 
last week, having also been 
opened by George V fortnight 
ago in the Royal Gallery (T1me_, 
Nov. 24). 

Properties: Chairs for 86 Indian & 





International 


MAHARAJA OF BIKANER 


“There are not two Indias.” 


British delegates; The Chair of 
Chairman James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald; a double elliptical ta- 
ble, a great improvement on the 
double U-shaped table at which 
the Round Table Conference 
first met. 

Time: Enough to put through at record 
speed last week more than 50 
speeches in which Indians of 
every class, from Princes to 
Untouchables, and of every 
creed from Hindu to Moham- 


medan stood together publicly 
for the first time in history 
against the British. 

(As the scene opened each day, all press 
correspondents were rigorously excluded, 
the British Government strategically oblig- 
ing even the Indian press to apply for 
information and handouts of speeches to 
Capt. Wedgwood Benn, His Majesty’s Sec- 
retary of State for India.) 

The Maharaja of Bikaner, Maj- 
General His Highness Sir Ganga Singhji 
Bahadur (Signer for India of the Treaty 
of Versailles, member of His Majesty’s 
Imperial War Cabinet, veteran of the 
World War, repeatedly decorated by 
Edward VII and George V, Hon. LL.D. 
Cambridge and Edinburgh, D.C.L. Oxford, 
Freeman of the Cities of London, Edin- 
burgh, Manchester, Bristol) : 

There are not two Indias.* We, the 
Princes, are Indians first and Princes 
afterward! ... 

The period of England’s “dominion 
over palm and pine” [Poet Rudyard 
Kipling] is now forever over. ... I have 
seen... in British India . . . how the 
masses are being affected. .. . No half- 
hearted measures will meet the situa- 
tion. 

We... must... make... for India 
. . . a federal system of government 
composed of the Native States and of 
British India . . . a co-equal partner in 
the great British Commonwealth .. . 
[in] the words of Abraham Lincoln 
“with malice towards none, with char- 
ity for all, with firmness in the right as 
God gives us to see the right!” 

The Earl Peel (twice Secretary of 
State for India [1922-24; 28-29], repre- 
senting the British Conservative Party): 

I want to pay the compliment of 
frankness to this assembly .. . if we 
agree here upon some form of constitu- 
tion and you Indian delegates go back 
to work it, there is a strong organized 
party’ [Gandhi's] in that country who 
will wrest it from you and use its newly 
granted powers for furthering their own 
separatist and independent ends. 
¢/n a word Lord Peel opposed grant- 

ing Dominion Status to India either now 
or at any specified future time, drew ex- 
clamations of fury by his cool sneer and 
pun that parliamentary institutions in 
India “are not growth but graft.’’) 


The Maharaja of Alwar, Colonel 
His Highness Sir Jey Singhji: I propose 
not a Federation of India but the United 
States of India. ... To me “The United 
States of India” sounds more grand 
Brahman Dr. B. S. Moonje (/nfuri- 

ated by Lord Peel, he had sat up all night 
revising his mild speech into an address of 
burning emotion): 

I too shall speak frankly and sin- 
cerely! The time will never come again 
when any show of physical force is go- 
ing to cow the Indian people. I have 
seen with my own eyes... . 


*A reference to the distinction between the 
“Native States,’ each ruled by a_ feudatory 
prince like the speaker, and “British India,” 
ruled directly by the Viceroy. The latter is a 
political sea in which the former are feudal 
islands. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


(Here Brahman Moonje described mi- 
nutely atrocious methods employed by the 
police of British India when dispersing 
crowds of non-violent Gandhite demon- 
strators for independence. News editors 
throughout the U. S. unanimously sup- 
pressed these details as unprintable. The 
gist: after tearing off Gandhite loin cloths, 
the police perpetrated upon the exposed 
parts painful indignities. 

Well knowing that white men would 
doubt his charge, Brahman Moonje read 
into the record the explicit testimony of 
a white woman eye-witness, Miss Made- 
line Slade, daughter of a British Admiral, 
disciple of St. Gandhi. What Dr. Moonje 
read has just been published in the U. S. 
by Simon & Schuster on pages 158-160 of 
Philosopher Will Durant’s The Case for 
India [$2]). 

The Marquess of Reading, Rufus 
Daniel Isaacs (former Viceroy of India, 
representing the British Liberal Party): 

We must speak with sincerity and 
frankness. You will forgive me if I use 
a strong expression. . . . I say that it 
is idle to say that at this moment there 
could be anything like equality of status 
—constitutional status that is—in India 
with the Dominions. . . . Impossible. 
. . . This conference has done one great 
thing . . . estalished the principle of 
“federalism” . . . only the principle. 
The Maharaja of Navangar (famed 

as “Ranji” the onetime cricket champion) : 

The Nationalist [Gandhite] move- 
ment is universal throughout India . . . 
vital need of satisfying the aspirations 
of India as a whole. 

Mohammed Ali (one of the famed 
“Ali Brothers,’ Mohammedan champions 
of Indian liberty) : 

I have in me [bowing to Lord Read- 
ing] the same blood that runs in the 
veins of Lord Reading, who once sent 
me to prison. I ama Semite. .. . 

Oh you English! If you had listened 
to Burke you would not have lost Amer- 
ica and you would not be talking of 
naval parity today. You would not 
have all these War debts to pay. You 
would not have to go to Geneva for 
preparatory disarmament negotiations 
which are going to succeed Heaven 
only knows when... . 

God! have you got one real man in 
England—I care not what you call him: 
autocrat, democrat, aristocrat—who can 
rule and dare not lie? I hope my old 
friend Ramsay MacDonald will at least 
prove the man to rule and that he will 
not dare to lie to his own conscience, to 
his own dead wife, to his living country, 
to his own party, and that you British 
delegates of all parties will help him to 
make history. 

But even more than I trust my friend, 
Mr. MacDonald, I trust the man whose 
name is George, whom you call His 
Majesty. He knows India better than 
any of his Ministers, and we are looking 
to him to do justice to 320,000,000 of 
my fellow-countrymen. George III lost 
America. Let history record that 
George V won India. 


The Aga Khan, His Highness the Aga 


Sultan, Sir Mohammed Shah (Chairman 
of the British Indian Delegations, famed 
as the British-subsidized, descendant of 
Fatima {daughter of Prophet Mohammed | 
who has kept millions of his faith quiet 
for years: 

You, Mr. Prime Minister, have heard 
practically every school of Indian 
thought. ... We ail ask for a full 
measure of self-government! . . . There 
is no reason why we should not at this 
moment start on a basis of full self- 
government and responsibility! 


(His Highness later refused to deny a 
sensational story by Correspondent Ray- 
mond Gram Swing that the Aga Khan, 
bursting the bonds of his bought allegiance, 
privately declared to fellow Indians last 
week that either St. Gandhi ought to be 
let out of jail and brought to London or 
the Conference ought to move to India.) 

James Ramsay MacDonald: The 

declaration of the Princes has revolu- 

tionized the situation . . . opening up 
the way to a really united and feder- 

ated India... . 

This then is a recognition of status. 
This recognition made here never can 
be departed from. ... You have ail 
got, in so far as it is worthy to be car- 
ried into the future, a federation. . . . 
Leaving this chair, as I shall now pro- 
ceed to do... so that this plenary 
conference may resolve into committees 
...1... hope... we shall be able 
in our final meetings to register an 
agreement which will send you back to 
India happy men, powerful men. 


Significance. The Prime Minister, 
having promised nothing in fact, promised 
so much by implication—and this at a 
time when the Labor Cabinet has only an 
unsteady majority in the House of Com- 
mons—that observers saw Scot Mac- 
Donald plunging neck-deep last week into 
a morass of good intentions from which he 
can extricate himself and party only by a 
display of the highest statesmanship. 


Before the Conference divided to work 
in committees, Hindu Brahman Moonje 
with the Mohammedan Aga Khan and 
princes of both persuasions signed an 
epochal private pact of alliance with 
Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar representing 
India’s 45,000,000 lowly Untouchables 
(lowest class). 

“Do not be surprised,” smiled Brahman 
Moonje at flabbergasted correspondents 
who know that Brahmans have been for 
centuries to Untouchables as white men to 
black, only more so. “The caste system is 
now rapidly breaking down. In the last 
three months there have been in Bombay 
more than 1.000 intermarryings between 
nigh castes and low castes, between Hindus 
and Mohammedans.” 


ITALY 


Cutting Wages, Slashing Prices 


When other dictators cut the wages 
of their Government employes they al- 
ways except the Army & Navy, bulwarks 
of Dictatordom. Most recent instance was 


the action of Dictator-President Gerardo 
Machado y Morales of Cuba. He dared 
not risk discontent among his fighting 
men, but slashed the pay of meek civil 
servants as much as 35%. But last week, 
in Rome the Original, the One & Only 
Benito Mussolini announced that every 
man or woman employed in any capacity 
by the Italian Government will accept on 
Dec. 1, 1930 wage cuts as follows: 

1) Salaries above $3,000 cut 35%. 

2) Salaries between $2,000 and $3,000 
cut 25%. 

3) Salaries below $2,000 cut 12%. 

Promulgated by the Cabinet in the form 
of a decree which luckless little King Vit- 
torio Emanuele must sign, these wage cuts 
will, it was estimated last week, affect 
60% of the wage-earning population of 
Italy, including  street-sweepers, bus- 
drivers, streetcar-conductors, postmen & 
postmistresses, policemen, workers on the 
State Railways, employes of the State To- 
bacco, Salt, Telephone and Telegraph 
Monopolies, doctors & nurses in the State 
Monopolies, school teachers & professors, 
personnel of the Army, Navy, Air Force 
and even of the National (Fascist) 
Militia, the Dictator’s personal last line 
of defense. Explaining himself to the 
people of Italy with characteristic frank- 
ness, // Duce gave three main reasons for 
what he has done: 

1) Since the Treasury faces a deficit, 
Government wage cuts are “the only alter- 
native to higher taxation.” 

2) The wages of non-Government em- 
ployes “have already been deeply cut.” 

3) By reducing at one staggering stroke 
the earnings of 60% of the nation, // Duce 
believes that he can force the sellers of 
manufactured goods and foodstuffs to cut 
their prices drastically, thus hammering 
down the cost of living to the lowered 
level of wages. Thus far, in the opinion 
of the Dictator, profiteering tradesmen 
have not cut their retail prices nearly 
enough to bring these into line with the 
staggering decline in wholesale raw prod- 
uct prices throughout the world. 

Obviously if the Original, the One & 
Only can batter down retail prices 15%, 
a postman whose wages have been cut 
12% will be better off than before. 


HUNGARY 


Major Otto 


Franz Joseph Otto Ruprecht Maria 
Anton Karl Maximilian Heinrich Sixtus 
Xaver Felix Renatus Ludwig Gaetan Pius 
Ignaz—put them all together they make 
Archduke Otto of Habsburg, pretender to 
the thrones of Austria and Hungary—last 
week attained his 18th birthday and his 
legal majority. 

The day which thousands of Hungarian 
Legitimists have been awaiting for eight 
years dawned quietly and set peaceably. 
Despite last-minute rumors of a projected 
dash through Switzerland and Austria to 
seize the throne of Hungary, of imminent 
riot and turmoil, somebody had evidently 
decreed that last week was not time for 
a putsch. 


Chief excitement was in the little 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


Belgian Chateau of Steenockerzeel, near 
Louvain, where Archduke Otto and his 
indomitable mother, his seven brothers 
and sisters have been living for over a 
year. Night before the birthday every 











Wide World 
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... had a birthday. 


window in the chateau was ablaze with 
lights for a birthday dinner. Otto himself, 
a pleasant youth in a scarlet & white 
Hungarian noble’s costume, sat at the head 
of a table that contained members of the 
proudest, moldiest families in Europe. Ex- 
Empress Zita, in dead black, her only jew- 
elry a large gold cross, sat at his right. 
With old Habsburg formality guests went 
in to dinner “according to the Spanish 
Court rules of precedence.” With new 
Habsburg economy, they fared frugally on 
fish, meat, fruit, coffee. Next day aristo- 
crats returned to the castle where they 
found Otto standing by his mother. He was 
dressed in a cutaway coat, wore white 
kid gloves this time. One by one they 
kissed his right hand, swore fealty to the 
new Head of the House of Habsburg. In 
the castle chapel Monsignor Seydel, 
former court chaplain in Vienna, pro- 
nounced a benediction, sang a Te Deum. 

“Some day,” said he, “I hope I shall 
be able to sing a Te Deum in the great 
cathedral of St. Stephen. 

In Budapest, Otto’s birthday created 
only the mildest flurry. By order of the 
Regent, Admiral Nicholas Horthy de 
Nagybanya, no flags were displayed on 
government buildings, but even on the 
private homes of loyalists there was a 
dearth of bunting. 

There was a birthday mass at St. 
Stephen’s, dutifully attended by 2,000 
Legitimists who later cheered “Otto I, 
King of Hungary,” but neither govern- 
ment officials nor Habsburg archdukes 
were present. 

That evening ancient Count Albert Ap- 
ponyi addressed a banquet in the Hotel 
Gellert, spoke quaveringly on the life and 
virtues of Archduke Otto. 


RUSSIA 
Stalin Laughs! , 

So secretive an Asiatic is Josef Stalin 
that up to last week not even the leading 
U. S. correspondents in Moscow were 
positive that he has a wife,* how many 
children he has, or their sex. 

Correspondent Eugene Lyons of the 
United Press obtained last week the second 
interview ever granted by Comrade Stalin. 
(His first was granted four years ago to 
a fellow Asiatic, the correspondent of 
Japan’s Osaka Mainichi Shimbun.) At 
Correspondent Lyons’ request, the Dic- 
tator confirmed a general impression that 
he has a wife (no picture of her is known 
to exist), stated that he has three chil- 
dren: a son, 22, who is “‘studying technical 
railroading in school’; another son, 10; 
a daughter, 5. 

“I warn you, Mr. Lyons,” he chaffed, 
“that your little daughter will probably 
turn out to be a Red Pioneer.” 

Commenting on the fact that he is 
called Russia’s Dictator, Comrade Stalin 
exclaimed with another hearty laugh: “It 
is just very funny!” 

He pointed out that legally he is only 
General Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party—which 
is quite true, although as such he dictates 
to all Russia. 

Russia’s Roosevelt. “Glimpsed from 
afar Stalin seems cold and harsh,” cabled 
Correspondent Lyons, “but at close range 
his outstanding feature is a broad smile 
almost as full of teeth as Roosevelt’s and, 
like Roosevelt’s, overshadowed by his 
shaggy mustache. He speaks slowly . . . 
with broad, oriental gestures. ... His 
mind seems automatically to organize its 
materials into simple forms and words 
comprehensive to any working man... . 
Stalin and [War Commissar Clemence | 
Voroshilov [present during the interview | 
addressed each other by the familiar ‘thou’. 

Intimacy and informality pervade 
[Stalin’s] entire establishment . . . im- 
maculately clean and hushed as a library, 
contrasting in these respects with the usual 
noisy, littered Russian offices.” 

Commenting on U. S., world and Rus- 
sian affairs Josef Stalin expressed himself 
thus: 

Recognition. “If it cannot establish 
political ties with the United States the 
Soviet Union at least desires to strengthen 
its economic ties with America. And 
America being a great, wealthy, technically 
progressive and developed country, must 
appreciate the advantages of such eco- 
nomic intercourse as much as we do.” 

Dumping. Flatly denying that Soviet 
Russia is dumping or has dumped any- 
thing, Stalin declared: “For many years 
our home market will absorb all we can 
manufacture and a lot more. . . . In two 
years we shall be the world’s largest grain 
producer. . .. But all talk about selling 
below cost, employing ‘forced labor’ et 
cetera, is sheer nonsense!” 


*Dictator Benito Mussolini has a wife, but 
neither the Italian Embassy nor the Prime Min- 
ister’s office will divulge the place or date of 
his marriage, which anti-Fascists charge never 
took place. 


In Washington last week the Treasury 
Department announced that new regula- 
tions have been drafted, with Soviet Rus- 
sia primarily in mind, to exclude from the 
U. S. all imports produced by forced or 
convict labor. 

World Revolution. Quizzed about the 
prospects of the World Revolution of the 
World Proletariat, Stalin said: “If I 
must answer in two words, they are: 
‘prospects good!’ ” 

Revolts, Mutinies, Counter-Revolu- 
tion. Both War Commissar Voroshilov 
and Comrade Stalin denied all current 
rumors of revolts or mutinies in Russia, 
affirmed with equal vehemence their be- 
lief that persons leagued with the secret 
agents of capitalist states have recently 
been caught red-handed in Russia plotting 
counter-revolution. 

“Why does the press of the world 
countenance so many lies?” asked Voro- 
shilov, and Stalin said, “They want to 
make the world think the Soviets started 
this counter-revolutionary trial [Time, 
Nov. 24] as a smoke-screen to hide our 
supposed starvation, unrest and what not.” 

Apologizing for his refusal, up to last 
week, to be interviewed by any white for- 
eign Correspondent, Josef Stalin genially 
remarked: “Interviews don’t fit very well 
into my personal five-year plan.” To make 
amends, he motioned Correspondent Lyons 
hospitably to a typewriter, and while the 
interview was being typed, plied him with 
sandwiches, tea. 


ABYSSINIA 


“French Influence” 
“Also aboard the S. S. Jle de France” 


was the way most Manhattan newspapers 
referred last week to Dr. Earle Brownell 
Babcock, associate director of the Euro- 
pean centre of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, and Cinemactor 
Charles (“Buddy”) Rogers. A chocolate- 
brown third class passenger eclipsed in 
news value the entire first and second 
class. As he stepped ashore, “The Black 
Eagle of Harlem,’ Colonel Hubert 
Fauntleroy Julian, “The Negro Lind- 
bergh,” faced batteries of press cameras, 
eloquently told his tale. 

Just prior to the Coronation of the 
Emperor Power of Trinity I of Abyssinia 
the Associated Press reported from Addis 
Ababa that Colonel Julian, then chief of 
the Abyssinian Air Force, had crashed in 
the presence of His Majesty, destroying 
a plane which had been a Coronation gift 
and so enraging Power of Trinity I that 
he stripped him of all honors, ordered 
him out of the country in such poverty 
that the U. S. colony in Addis Ababa had 
to make up a purse to pay the Black 
Eagle’s fare home (Time, Nov. 10). 

Though he arrived third class, Hubert 
Fauntleroy Julian was not meanly dressed 
(see cut). He carried a cane and two 
pairs of gloves. “The Emperor and I are 
pals,” he said, “and if you reporters 
doubt the logicability of that I will pay 
for a wireless to His Majesty.” 

Reporter: Did they take up a collection 
for you? 
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Julian (displaying what he said was a 
draft on the Bank of Abyssinia for 
$1,400): I needed no gratuity. 

Reporter: Well, why did you leave your 

al ? 

: Julian: I may as well be frank. ... 
When I first got over there, I was in- 
structed to revise the Abyssinian air force. 








P.G& A. 
Cot. H. FAUNTLEROY JULIAN 


“And if you reporters doubt the logi- 
cability of that...” 


The first thing I did was to condemn all 
the French planes. That is what caused 
all the trouble. The French tried to bump 
me off. I also supplanted some of the 
French aviators and that didn’t sit very 
well. 

The -French tried to poison me once 
in my hotel. . . . Why stay in Abyssinia 
and be killed when I can remain alive by 
leaving there? 

When my plane crashed, I was not in- 
carcerated. My passport was issued to 
me, and it reads “For the purpose of mak- 
ing a temporary visit to the United States.” 


CHINA 
Peripatetic Diplomatist 


Year ago Nelson Trusler Johnson, 
energetic new U. S. Minister to China, 
arrived in Peiping, gave foreign corre- 
spondents the shock of their lives by 
delivering a long fluent speech in perfect 
Chinese. 

“T have no intention of squatting in the 
legation,” said he. “I intend to be a 
commuting minister. I’m going to study 
this country myself.” 

Following this promise, Minister John- 
son has paid frequent visits to Nanking, 
Shanghai, Hankow. Last week came 


details to show U. S. citizens to what 
lengths Minister Johnson has carried his 
promise. 


Minister Johnson set out from Peiping 
on foot, in his shirtsleeves, puffing a cheap 
Chinese cigaret, carrying a felt-covered 
canteen of chow (boiled) water at his 
hip. With a few strong-footed friends he 
tramped through the Western Hills of 
Chihli Province to find an ancient Trap- 
pist monastery that he had heard of 23 
years before on his first visit to China. 
They found the monastery, were wel- 
comed by the monks, took pictures, then 
decided to push even further into the 
interior. 

Buying eggs and potatoes en route 
(Minister Johnson leading a sad-eyed 
pack pony) they went along the borders 
of Shansi province, whither a round-faced 
young engineer named Herbert Hoover 
took his bride while he surveyed mineral 
deposits in 1899. 

At a place called Tu Mu (near Huai 
Lai-hsien) they waited five hours for a 
train only to find it a freight bursting 
with rebel soldiers retreating before the 
influx of troops from Manchuria. Min- 
ister Johnson climbed aboard, “rode the 
rods” to Kalgan, kept the soldiers in high 
Chinese glee by translating some of his 
more successful U. S. anecdotes. 

From Kalgan he made his way to Ta- 
tung, visited the bat-haunted Imperial 
Cave Temples of the Wei Dynasty, 
thence to Saratsi in Suiyuan District to 
inspect China’s greatest irrigation project, 
a dam being built under the supervision 
of O. J. Todd, U. S. engineer, to harness 
the mighty yellow River, “China's 
Sorrow,” and attempt to control its per- 
ennial floods. 

At Saratsi Minister Johnson visited 
millet fields that had been swept clear of 
grain by rats. The Saratsi farmers, 
crafty little people, did not complain. 
They told Mr. Johnson that they hunted 
out the rats’ holes, stole the grain the 
industrious rats had harvested. 

Minister Johnson’s most _ strenuous 
experience was a 50-mi. ride on a shaggy 
Chinese pony up a dry river bed. This 
reduced the Johnsonian bulk five pounds. 

“The affability of the Chinese was their 


most marked characteristic,” said he, 
back in Peiping last week. 
“We never had the least trouble. 


Occasionally they asked me if I was a 
missionary, but I always said no, just an 
American.” 
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JAPAN 
Chimney Sit 

To Nipponese newsgatherers, the most 
important man in Tokyo last week was not 
Prime Minister Yuko (‘Shishi’) Hama- 
guchi, making a remarkable recovery from 
an assassin’s bullet fired fortnight ago 
(Time, Nov. 24), but kinetic little Kiyoshi 
Tanabe, resolutely sitting on a factory 
smokestack. 

Early in the week a mili near Tokyo’s 
railway station closed down because of 
the general business depression, threw 
hundreds of factory hands out of work. 
Kiyoshi Tanabe, a railway flagman em- 
ployed at the plant, ate a large meal, 
drank quantities of water, then kilting his 
short cotton jacket about him swarmed 
up the silent factory chimney and sat on 
the top vowing that he would never come 
down till his fellow workmen were re- 
engaged. 

All one day and the next he sat there, 
with the banzais of the unemployed rising 
faintly to his ears. Police and factory 
owners paid little attention. From Yoko- 
hama came a message: Emperor Hirohito 
would return to Tokyo at the week’s end, 
would almost certainly pass the Tanabe- 
topped chimney on his way to the palace. 
Instantly the removal of Chimney Sitter 
Tanabe became of vital importance. The 
Emperor of Japan is accounted divine, the 
Son of Heaven. For any one to look down 
on him is not only a crime but, worse than 
that, a sacrilege. 

Police shouted threats through mega- 
phones. Kiyoshi sat on his chimney. 
Friends attempted to hoist food to him by 
kites and the police cut the string. Kiyoshi 
sat on his chimney. Police threatened to 
light a fire under the chimney. Kiyoshi 
gritted his teeth and continued to sit on his 
chimney. Police sent up a tasty fish stew, 
flavored with sleep-inducing drugs in the 
hope that the famished Kiyoshi would par- 
take of it, fall off. Finally the owners of 
the factory, realizing that for the honor of 
Tokyo Kiyoshi must come down, agreed 
to reinstate the discharged workmen. Po- 
lice screamed the news through mega- 
phones. Stiffly victorious Kiyoshi Tanabe 
climbed down, his mouth parched white 
with thirst. Correspondents noted that he 
had been aloft exactly 129 hours, Japan’s 
all-time chimney-sitting record. 
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Solemn Discovery 

“The Christian Century stands alone 
among the independent opinion-making 
weeklies . . . of national circulation, as 
an advocate of Federal prohibition.” 

Under the heading “A Solemn Respon- 
sibility,” leading editorial in last week’s 
Christian Century, Editor Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison made that statement which, 
he said “has been a fact for a long time 
but has not been recognized until now.” 
Occasion for Editor Morrison’s awaken- 
ing was the announcement of the change 
of Christian Herald from weekly to 
monthly schedule beginning next Febru- 
ary.* “It is not too much to say that the 
success or failure of Prohibition may rest 





Dr. CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison 


Prohibition’s fate rests with him? 


with The Christian Century,” he added. 

Editor Morrison had to bank heavily 
upon his distinction between an wnde- 
nominational magazine, as The Christian 
Century describes itself, and the denomi- 
national press. Except for the Wet 
Catholic journals, most important of 
which are Commonwealth and America, 
the denominational press is mainly a Dry 
bulwark. Prohibition leans hard upon the 
support of the Methodist Episcopal 
Christian Advocate (circulation 250,000), 
the Presbyterian Christian Observer 
(34,553), and their like. 

Editor Morrison further said: 

“We wish that there were journalistic 
allies by our side. We wish that the 
Atlantic Monthly, Harpers, Scribners, 
were with us. We wish that the Nation, 
the New Republic, the Outlook (Lyman 
Abbott must have turned over in his 
grave when that paper recently became 
the most liquor-soaked organ in the 
country), the Literary Digest, Time, the 
Forum, the World Tomorrow, or any 
other of the major weeklies were with us. 
But they are not. One dares to hope that 


*A canvass of leading non-religious magazines 
made by Time (March 24) revealed no avowed 
supporter of Prohibition save Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





among them one or two converts may 
yet be made.”* ; 

To meet what Editor Morrison de- 
scribed as a deplorable emergency he 
rallied his readers as follows: “[{Our 
readers] already constitute the most pow- 
erful moral bloc of public opinion in 
this nation. How better can they exercise 
their power than by enlarging the bloc 
itself? . . . Every teacher in your public 
school should now be sought out—every 
professor on your college faculty—every 
minister in your town—every legislator 
in your state and representing your state 
at Washington—every colleague on your 
board—every parishioner in your congre- 
gation who can read serious discussion— 
every lawyer, physician, club woman, 
thoughtful business man, political leader 
—these should be sought out and enlisted 
as readers of The Christian Century.” 

Obvious was the sincerity of this 
appeal. No less obvious was the fact 
that, however intended, it was excellent 
business for The Christian Century; that 
The Christian Century (present circula- 
tion 32,500) stood to reap the sort of 
benefit that befalls munitions makers in 
wartime. 

“Simon Legree”’ 

Above the execution chamber of Sing 
Sing Prison, in a small room comfortably 
furnished and brightly decorated, a grey 
old man lay sick abed last month. Because 
he had often before been “good copy,” 
Manhattan newspapers reported him “dy- 
ing.” But prison officials said it was not so 
bad as that. He had failed considerably, 
they said. His rheumatism was much 
worse. They had tried to move him to the 
prison hospital. But his sunken grey-green 
eyes had blazed refusal. 

Just so had this prisoner, Charles E. 
Chapin, 72, longtime city editor of the 
New York Evening World, refused many 
an offer of freedom. He went to prison 
willingly, eagerly, twelve years ago for 
killing his wife. 

Many a newsman, famed and obscure, 
remembers when “C. C.” was called from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in 1896 by 
the late famed Joseph Pulitzer to take the 
city desk of the Evening World. In the 
next 20 years City Editor Chapin won his 
nickname, “Simon Legree of Park Row.” 
Brilliant, erratic, hard-bitten, utterly ruth- 
less, he feared no one, was feared by many, 
his underlings included. Also he made 
many a friend, none more loyal than his 
Reporter Irvin Shrewsbury Cobb. Author 
Zona Gale worked for “C. C.”; so did 
Barton Currie (later editor of Country 
Gentleman, Ladies’ Home Journal, World’s 
Work), Will Inglis (secretary to John D. 
Rockefeller), Lindsay Denison (still a 
crack staffman on the Evening World), 
and Ralph Pulitzer, now the World’s pub- 
lisher. Joseph Pulitzer Jr., now publisher 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was fired 
by C. C. “for laziness.” 

Chapin suffered from two afflictions: 
tuberculous throat and a thirst for gam- 
bling. Driven from work by the first ail- 

*TiImME’s position has been and will remain 
unbiased on Prohibition and all other public 
questions.—Eb. 


ment in 1914, he took leave of. absence, 
won a fortune in the sugar market, lost 
everything—including some money en- 
trusted to him—when the outbreak of,the 
War closed the Stock Exchange. Back in 
Manhattan he became more and more 
deeply involved. Extravagant living made 
hopeless any effort to pay his debts. At 
the end of four years a court demand for 
an accounting of his trust caused the 
final break. Walking with his wife one day 
Chapin was accosted by an aged beggar 
woman. His wife shuddered and said: 
“Suppose I should come to that.” Chapin, 
already planning suicide, feared what 
might befall his wife after he was gone. 
That night in their room in the Hotel 
Plaza, he shot her, watched for two hours 
until she was dead. Then he forgot his 
plan to kill himself, walked the town and 
rode the subway all night, mechanically 
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International 
Epitor-Convict CHAPIN 


“T am too old to go out in the world now.” 


turned toward his office in the morning. 
On his way, a headline caught his eye: 
“Charles Chapin Wanted for Murder.” 
He walked into police headquarters. 

Chapin took no interest in his trial or in 
thé formidable defense counsel, headed 
by George Woodward Wickersham, whom 
the court appointed. He pleaded guilty, 
took a sentence of 20-years-to-life. Im- 
mediately Prisoner Chapin was made 
editor of the Sing Sing Bulletin. At the 
instance of Author Basil King he wrote 
his book, Charles Chapin’s Story. But the 
real substance of his prison life has been 
his gardening. First with his tobacco 
money, later with outside help (including 
a check every month from onetime Re- 
porter Cobb), he set out his beautifully 
landscaped plots. 

Prisoner Chapin’s sentence was com- 
muted to make him eligible for parole in 
1933 but he did not care. Irvin Cobb and 
others pleaded with him to accept a pardon 
offered by Governor Alfred Emanuel 
Smith. To all he replied: “I am too old 
to go out in the world now.” 

Kindly Warden Lewis E. Lawes is his 
great & good friend; but, legend to the 
contrary, Prisoner Chapin is no “power 
behind the throne.” 
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Fiske & Phelps v. Frumkin 


After reading 80 angry letters of pro- 
test, William J. Egan, director of Public 
Safety in Newark, N. J., last week told 
Sidney Franklin (Frumkin), Brooklyn 
toreador, that he could not hold a bullfight 
in New Jersey. Toreador Franklin had 
planned one for next week. He wanted to 
show U. S. citizens how he did it in Spain. 
He promised that it would be a gentle 
fight. He planned to use a rubber sword, 
pad the bull’s horns. He said he would 
wave his cape and let the bull run at him. 
But not unless it was absolutely necessary 
would the bull be harmed. 

When Minnie Maddern Fiske, animal- 
loving actress, read about the fight she 
was in New Haven lecturing to Yale stu- 
dents. Instead of telling them about 
modern drama she urged them to write 
letters of protest to New Jersey authori- 
ties. Many gallantly complied, including 
Professor William Lyon Phelps. Other 
letters came from President John Grier 
Hibben of Princeton University; the 
Lord’s Day Alliance, the Woman’s Na- 
tional Sabbath Alliance, the Humane So- 
ciety of New York, the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

When Mrs. Fiske heard about Director 
Egan’s decision she said: “My compli- 
ments to Mr. Egan and the Mayor. The 
people of the world will be informed that 
the United States will not even tolerate 
a burlesque bullfight.” 

Retorted Toreador Franklin: “The idea 
that bullfights are cruel comes from cheap 
literature and hearsay.” 





——@—__ 


Third Museum 


Dr. Edward Wigglesworth, director of 
the Boston Society of Natural History, 
last week dusted off his whale bones and 
stuffed birds, celebrated the tooth anni- 
versary of the museum’s founding. Be- 
cause it was a special occasion, Professor 
Julian Sorell Huxley, Honorary Lecturer 
at King’s College, London, was invited 
to make a speech to the curators, trustees, 
members. Professor Huxley, whose favor- 
ite recreation is “bird-watching,’ had 
much to say which a naturalist would find 
interesting. A distinguished scientist in 
his own right, he is the grandson of the 
late famed Thomas Henry Huxley (1825- 
95), popularizer of Charles Darwin’s 
theory of evolution. Professor Huxley 
complimented the Bostonians on their 
century’s work, emphasized the need for 
instructing the public in natural history. 
To illustrate how interested laymen are in 
animals, he said that in a radio address he 
had mentioned the strange habit English 
sparrows have of pecking at crocuses in 
some districts, spurning them in others. 
Shortly after he received letters from 200 
people giving him information on the 
sparrow-crocus problem. 

The Boston society is the third oldest 
scientific museum in the U. S.* In 1830, 
a group of people who liked birds and fish 
met in Boston at the home of Dr. Walter 
Channing, obstetrician, to plan a museum. 


*Oldest is the Charleston Museum, Charles- 
ton, S. C., founded 1773. 


TIME 


Seven years prior, the Linnean Society of 
New England had broken up, giving the 
natural history exhibits which it had col- 
lected for nine years to Harvard College, 
which gladly passed the collection to the 
new museum. 

Although founded to include flora & 
fauna of the whole U. S., the Boston 
Museum today is known as a specialist 
in New England animals, minerals, flowers. 
It contains a complete exhibit of old New 
Bedford and Nantucket whaling days, in- 
cluding whaling implements, ambergris, 
immense whale skeletons. Many famed 
people have been interested in adding to 
its collection. Naturalist-Author Henry 
David Thoreau (1817-62), who learned to 
love animals while driving his mother’s 
cow to pasture, gave a warbler and some 
hawk eggs. Daniel Webster (1782-1852) 
was interested in the society because he 
liked hunting and fishing. In 1837 he 
contributed two stuffed oyster-catchers, 
gawky birds with gaudy red beaks, black 





N. Y. Public Library 
Henry Davin THOREAU 


From him, hawk eggs and a warbler; 
from Daniel Webster, oyster-catchers. 


and white bodies. Another famed member 
was tall, smiling Jean Louis Rodolphe 
Agassiz (1807-73), Swiss-American natu- 
ralist who called every animal and flower 
“a thought of God.” 


— 


Unlucky Ram 


Members of the Fordham University 
football team last week eyed with disgust 
Rameses IV, a large untidy ram. Three 
weeks ago Mascot Rameses III, who had 
brought victory to the team for two 
seasons, was worried to death by mongrel 
dogs. Immediately a delegation was sent 
to a New Jersey slaughter house to pick a 
fit successor, for Fordham’s game with St. 
Mary’s College. The delegation surveyed 
all rams with care, picked as Rameses IV 
one whose tough, untidy appearance made 
him particularly lucky looking. Fortnight 
ago at the St. Mary’s-Fordham game, 
Rameses IV stood on the side lines, looked 
as tough as possible. But Fordham lost— 
her first defeat in two years. Rameses IV 
was sent back to the slaughter house. 
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SPORT 


Panel of Ten 


This year the A. A. U. has a Gold Cup, 
known as the James E. Sullivan* Me- 
morial Trophy, which the Association is 
going to present to the outstanding ama- 
teur athlete of the U. S. Last week, closing 
its annual convention in Washington, the 
A. A. U. announced a preliminary list of 
ten amateurs from whom the cup-receiver 
will be picked: 

Golfer Robert Tyre Jones Jr. 

Marathoner Clarence De Mar 

Swimmer Helene Madison 

Tennis Player Helen Wills Moody 

Track & Fielder Barney Berlinger 

Girl Sprinter Stella Walsh 

Swimmer Ray Ruddy 

Poloist Thomas Hitchcock Jr. 

Shot Putter Harlow Rothert 

Sprinter George Simpson 


A> 
Y 


Dynamite v. Express 

In Madison Square Garden, Dynamite 
Jimmy McLarnin lashed his famous right, 
his jolting left against the long scarred 
face of Billy Petrolle, called by admirers 
“The Fargo Express” because he came 
from Fargo, N. Dak. It was a set-up for 
McLarnin, wagerers figured—the _ best 
welterweight in the U. S. against a 
washed-up lightweight. One minute of the 
first round had passed and McLarnin was 
landing punches as expected when sud- 
denly Petrolle hit him with a terrific right- 
hand swing, opened a gash under his left 
eye. Through the rest of that round, and 
all succeeding ones, Petrolle chased Mc- 
Larnin round the ring, landed accurate, 
hard left hooks, floored him twice in the 
fourth round, bashed his vain-glorious, 
boyish face into a bloody muddle. McLar- 
nin, half conscious, streaked with blood 
that oozed from his eyes, his nose and a cut 
in his lower lip, fought back with courage. 
He won the ninth round and staggered 
through the tenth somehow. Winner Pe- 
trolle may soon be matched with Light- 
weight Champion Tony Canzoneri, to 
whom recently—before Canzoneri won his 
title—he gave a hearty drubbing. 


Football 


It was Coach Richard Hanley’s birth- 
day week; his brother was on the team; 
he begged for victory. For 53 minutes 
his Northwesterners, unbeaten in their Big 
Ten games, outcharged, outkicked, held 
scoreless the great Notre Dame team. 
Twice they lost the ball inside the enemy 
5-yd. line in the second period. Then, in 
the last period, Notre Dame’s Schwartz 
got away and ran 28 yards to break the 
tie, and a little later Notre Dame’s Dan 
Hanley made the score that beat North- 
western’s Hanleyst 14 to o. 


Beaten by Army, Michigan, Dartmouth 
and Holy Cross, Harvard came_ back 
against a Yale team, which, in spite of 


*Late founder (1888), president (1907-09), 
secretary (1888-1914) of the Amateur Athletic 
Union. 

tNo kin to Northwestern’s Head Coach Dick, 
Line Coach Pat, Backfield Coach Mike and 
Ouarterback Lee (all of whom are brothers) 
Hanley, is Notre Dame’s Dan Hanley. 
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its early promise, turned out to be merely 
a team against which other teams could 
make comebacks. Albie Booth, Yale’s 
much-publicized sparkplug quarterback, 
was stopped in his little tracks every time 
he hit the line. Harvard could not gain 
with a running game either, but Barry 
Wood’s punts were longer than Booth’s 
and Captain Ben Ticknor made decisive 
tackles. Twice Wood dropped back and 
sent long flat passes to Huguley for the 
scores that won the game. Harvard 13, 
Yale o. 


In the second half of its most important 
game, old Coach Glenn (“Pop”) War- 
ner’s Stanford eleven played like nothing 
human, completed pass after pass, tore 
through California’s line as if they were 
playing a school team: Stanford 41, Cali- 
fornia o. This week Stanford plays 


Dartmouth. : 


Little Maryland, scheduled to play four 
hard games in two weeks, started their 
assignment with Navy and put up a smart 
fight though they were nosed out, 6 to o 


The smallest Big Ten Conference crowd 
of the year watched Michigan work into 
a championship tie with Northwestern by 
handling Chicago as every good team has 
done, this time 16 to o. 


After outplaying and outsmarting Min- 
nesota all afternoon, Wisconsin’s Badgers 
had marched to the to-yd. line in the last 
minutes of the last period when a roisterer 
in the stands fired a pistol. Both teams 
ran off the field and the crowd ran onto it. 
For a long time officials worked wildly 
trying to get people off, to finish the game. 
Then Wisconsin came back and lined up 
but Minnesota did not, so it was still 
Wisconsin 14, Minnesota o. 

Purdue’s Van Bibber failed to kick goal 
after touchdown, and by the width of that 
point the Indiana underdogs went back to 
Bloomington crazy with glee. Indiana 7, 
Purdue 6. 


If John Ovelman of Illinois had blocked 
an Ohio State punt a shade less perfectly 
the ball might have stayed where he could 
fall on it for a touchdown, but it became 
a safety by bouncing over the end-zone 
line. Ohio State 12, Illinois 9. 


Every Jayhawker came to the aid of 
his party to win the most decisive game 
Kansas has ever won from Missouri, 
32 too. 


Baylor’s line was strong enough to keep 
Texas Christian’s plunging backs out of 
the Southwestern championship they were 
figured to win. Baylor 35, Texas Christian 
14. 

New Hampshire got a touchdown out 
of the Brown second team, and held their 
lead when the regulars went in. New 
Hampshire 7, Brown o. 


Villanova used an effective aerial attack 
over Georgetown’s head and even inter- 
cepted one of the Hilltopper’s own passes. 
Villanova 13, Georgetown o. 


TIME 


The New Pictures 

Sei Tu L’Amore? (Italotone). Made 
in Hollywood by an Italian company, with 
a cast recruited from Italian actors and 
actresses living there, this picture differs 
from the ordinary export translations of 
U.S. films because it presents an original 
story, designed particularly for Italo- 
Americans. Technically it is inferior to 
Hollywood standards; the dialog in Italian 
is not well recorded, but it was received 
with enthusiasm last week by playhouses 
in the Italian districts of U.S. cities. The 
comedy is built around a young girl whom 
three elderly bachelors keep from com- 
mitting suicide. They buy the dressmaking 
establishment where she used to work and 
set her up as boss. In the end she marries 
a young architect. Best - role—Enrico 
Armetta as one of the three old playboys. 


CINEMA 





a hard assignment for Director John 
Blystone in one way and an easy one in 
another: his product would be judged in 
comparison with the silent version Richard 
Barthelmess starred in a few years ago; 
but he could use the Barthelmess version 
as a model for the talkie. The new 
Tol’able David is an effective, bucolic 
melodrama, not handled well enough to 
keep the dialog from slowing it up but 
finely acted by Richard Cromwell. The 
story is Joseph Hergesheimer’s anecdote 
of a frustrated young mountaineer’s 
struggle against the enmity of a group of 
brutal backwoods halfwits. Most of the 
esthetic credit belongs to Cameraman 
Teddy Tetzlaff for his presentation of hill 
scenery. 

The Dancers (Fox). When Phillips 
Holmes finds his boyhood sweetheart (Lois 








Hero RABAGHATI, HEROINE CASELOTTI 


. . « Fox’s bid for the Italo-American trade. 


The hero is Alberto Rabaghati, the hero- 
ine Luisa Caselotti. 

Pictures for Italians are made in the 
U. S. because there are no ranking Italian 
producing companies. Some 70% of the 
2,500 cinema theatres in Italy are supplied 
by U. S. products. Yet qnce Italy was 
powerful in the cinema. Italian-made 
Quo Vadis? started in 1913 a fashion for 
historical spectacles. Poet Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio wrote and directed Cabria. But 
since 1916 native Italian cinemas have 
deteriorated. Premier Mussolini has his 
private theatre, equipped for talkies. For 
a while he banned all cinemas in for- 
eign tongues. Later he changed this 
edict, permitting foreign talk if the picture 
was musical comedy or operetta. 

Cinema audiences in Italy must endure 
constant playing of Fascist anthems. Few 
pictures are released without classical 
titles. One announced in Rome as The 
Odyssey of Charlie Chaplin turned out to 
be the original Paramount, Tillie’s Punc- 
tured Romance. Though Italians are par- 
tial to German imports, an observer for 
Cinema reports that when Emil Jannings 
in Othello was shown at the Royal Opera 
in Florence, at one performance the audi- 
ence consisted of six people. 

— 


Tol’able David (Columbia). This was 


Moran) teaching school in a small French 
town, she confesses to him that she has 
not lived up to the inscription she once 
wrote on her photograph: “I could not 
love thee, dear, so much, lov’d I not 
honour more.”’ Holmes, however, has been 
true to her. A fair thematic idea knits 
up this otherwise silly and incoherent 
picture. All is based on an old story of 
Sir Gerald Du Maurier. All is distinctly 
British in tone and notable only for the 
first appearance in talking pictures of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, famed British oldtimer. 
Now 65, she takes the part of a stern aunt. 
Most expected shot: Holmes beating up 
his rival. 
acsnciiiiinis 

Brothers (Columbia). The play of 
the same name was designed as a vehicle 
for Bert Lytell’s return to the Manhattan 
stage last year and had a good run. It 
is better as a picture than it was as a play 
because the mechanics of the modern 
camera help Bert Lytell to play his dual 
role of twin orphans—one adopted by a 
family of wealth, the other by a wash- 
woman. Instead of making a quick trip 
offstage before coming on as the older 
brother, he now looks at himself, argues 
with himself, hits himself, picks himself 
up, carries himself off the set. Most 
monotonous shot: Mr. Lytell’s profile. 
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Scarlet Sister; Red Apples 


Few U. S. families are so steeped in 
tradition as the Barrymores, whose eighth 
theatrical generation consists of John, 
Lionel and Ethel (the onetime Mrs. 
Russell Griswold Colt). One part of the 
Barrymore code is that to any member 
appearing in a Manhattan premiere, 
another member sends not a basket of 
roses, but a big red apple. This autumn 
Ethel Barrymore has been gallantly 
struggling for big red apples—some for 
herself and some for her daughter Ethel 
Barrymore Colt, 19, who is making the 
ninth generation’s début with her mother 
in Scarlet Sister Mary. 

Ethel Barrymore has had trying times 
before. Fitted by appearance and temper- 
ament to play drawing room drama, al- 
most every time she has attempted some- 
thing more pretentious she has met with 
a set-back, e. g.: The Shadow (1915), 
Rose Bernd (1922), Romeo & Juliet 
(1922), The Kingdom of God (1928). 
Even a Barrymore can fail, critics re- 
membered, when Scarlet Sister Mary 
opened in Columbus, Ohio, on Sept. 22. 
Up to last week the closest she had gotten 
to Manhattan was Washington. 

Audiences in Columbus were not par- 
ticularly warm toward the play. Adapted 
from Julia Peterkin’s Pulitzer prizewin- 
ning novel, its first drawback was that the 
dialog was in Gullah.* And Actress 
Barrymore’s facial expressions, under 
cork, were hard to see, especially since the 
sets were made too dark. But Actress 
Barrymore was not downhearted. She had 
the kind of a part which is every actor’s 
dream: when she was not holding the 
stage all the other actors were talking 
about her. 

Her role was that of Sister Mary (Si 
May-e), a noble, impetuous Negress whose 
first husband leaves her for his side 
woman within a year of their marriage. 
After that she becomes notoriously 
promiscuous, tenderly raises a brood of 
illegitimate children. After 20 years her 
husband, whom she has never ceased to 
love, returns. Sister Mary scorns him. 
Then her first-born, Unex (so named be- 
cause he was unexpectedly born in the 
middle of a road), dies and in a loud wail, 
as the curtain falls, Sister Mary finally 
makes known her contrition. Ethel Barry- 
more Colt, as one of Sister Mary’s 
daughters, makes four appearances, speaks 
a few lines in the last act. 

From Columbus the piece journeyed to 
Cleveland, to Pittsburgh, to Washington 
where it again swung into the Western 
circuit under playdoctors’ orders. Mean- 
while it was receiving either awed ac- 
colades because Actress Barrymore was 
in it, or courteous, unimpressed reviews. 
It was clear that it was not yet fit for 
the big time and Actress Barrymore re- 
peatedly refused to have her picture 
taken in blackface. This was probably due 
to the fact that she was fussing with her 
makeup, making it lighter and lighter, 


*A coastal Negro dialect of South Carolina, 
part Huguenot, part English, part African. 
Sample: W’en oona duh de-dey, duh dee’ duh 
nd de-dey (When you are there, the deer is not 
there). 


TIME 


going from minstrel-show black to high 
brown. Also, the dialog was being freed 
from much of its unintelligible verbiage. 

From Cincinnati the play moved to St. 
Louis. Here an enterprising cameraman 
from International News Service slipped 
into the theatre to get Actress Barrymore’s 
picture. He was caught, thrown out. 


Likewise in Kansas City an I. N. S. pho- 
tographer was discovered, evicted. In 
Minneapolis no attempt was made, but 


——— 





Detroit Times 
SCARLET SISTER BARRYMORE 


Twice the photographers were thrown out. 


last fortnight at Detroit a Candid Camera 
clicked twice, one clear photograph re- 
sulted (see cut). 

Four days later Actress Barrymore col- 
lapsed. Announced cause: laryngitis, con- 
junctivitis. She and her pressagents said 
she would surely fulfill her Manhattan 
engagement. Hard-boiled theatre folk re- 
marked that red apples, the Barrymore 
badge, are, nowadays, the stock-in-trade of 
Manhattan’s unemployed, but the demand 
for Scarlet Sister tickets was tremendous. 


—_o— 


New Plays in Manhattan 

Smiles, produced by Florenz Ziegfeld, 
is very pretty, very big, very quiet. It 
contains four of the most charming per- 
sonages on the U. S. musicomedy stage: 
Fred & Adele Astaire, Marilyn Miller, 
Eddie Foy Jr. Producer Ziegfeld is one 
of the few entrepreneurs who can dis- 
tribute elaborate scenery, lovely costumes 
and beautiful women about a big stage 
and at the same time keep the decoration 
from becoming Levantine. But Vincent 
Youmans has written far more distin- 
guished music (in Show Girl, Rainbow, 
Great Day) than he has provided for 
Smiles and the book never gives Tom 
Powers (onetime partner of Joe Cook) a 
chance to be half as amusing as he can be. 

The thin little story of Smiles has to 
do with a War orphan who is discovered 
and cared for by three comics and a tenor. 
When she grows up the orphan turns out 
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to be Miss Miller who is universally loved 
and cherished. She avoids marrying a rich 
young man (Fred Astaire), weds the tenor 
(Paul Gregory). Most risible part of the 
program is supplied by the Astaires when 
they cavort in front of a smalltown band. 
And at one point Eddie Foy Jr., tipsy in 
Paris, can be heard singing a few bars of 
a song with lyrics by Ring Lardner: 

You’ve done everything you can 

To make it pleasant in Japan, 

But, why ain’t I home? 

a ero 

Art & Mrs. Bottle. Jane Cowl has 
introduced this comedy by Benn W. Levy 
(adapter of 7opaze) to alternate with her 
performantes of*Twelfth Night. The play 
is well above the average as to script, is 
ably acted. Miss Cowl assumes the role 
of a lady who, having run away with an 
artist who later abandoned her, returns to 
her husband, son and daughter after 20 
years. She finds her son in love with a 
model, her daughter in love with her 
seductive artist, her husband in a quan- 
dary. The final unraveling of all this is 
perhaps overlong, but splendid are the 
queenly gesturings, the three velvet 
dresses of Actress Cowl; the noble rascal- 
ity of Leon Quartermaine as the painter. 

—©— 

Marseilles is a work of Marcel Pagnol 
(Topaze), originally titled Marius. One 
reason for the acclaim which the play 
received in Paris was the Provencal dialect 
of most of its actors. This effect, of 
course, is completely lacking in the U. S. 
production, somewhat limiting the power 
of the original play which was largely a 
collection of swift, thoroughgoing char- 
acter sketches. The action takes place 
in a waterfront saloon, the son (Alex- 
ander Kirkland) of whose ponderous pro- 
prietor (Dudley Digges) is sea-struck. He 
must choose between going to the South 
Seas and remaining with his sweetheart 
(Frances Torchiana), both families being 
longtime friends. Throughout this tale 
of youthful self-sacrifice are interpolated 
visitors to the estaminet: a pompous 
ferry-boat commander who is touchy on 
the subject of his wife’s fidelity; the 
roguish, lovable saloonkeeper; able Guy 
Kibbee (late mortuary supply salesman 
of Torch Song) who is in love with Miss 
Torchiana. Marseilles is not a particu- 
larly strong play, but it is worth seeing. 

i 

Vinegar Tree. Laura Merrick (Mary 
Boland) had had an affair with some 
sort of artist in her youth, was titillated 
when, years later, she was to entertain 
in her home the one she believed to 
have been her lover for an afternoon— 
Max Lawrence (Warren William). Vine- 
gar Tree then proceeds to unfold some 
uncommonly good comedy for three acts, 
during which the artist finds himself en- 
tangled by Miss Boland and her younger 
sister and her virginal daughter. After the 
younger sister and the artist have gone 
into the garden together in Act III and 
the daughter is safely in the arms of her 
fiancé, Playwright Paul Osborn shoots his 
bolt: Miss Boland is informed by her 
husband that her oldtime seducer was not 
Painter Max Lawrence but Pianist 
Lawrence Mack. The play is sustaining, 
sophisticated, recommendable. 
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TIME 


Lathoon 


TIRES 


HELPING YOU PAY DIVIDENDS? 


Just because balloon tires make a 
limousine easier to ride in—don't 
jump to the conclusion that this type 
of tire is not suited for trucks. 

As a matter of fact, balloon tires on 
trucks, Goodyear Truck Balloons, have 
brought some of the biggest savings 
in trucking costs of the year. 

They save more than tire costs — 
although that saving alone is consid- 
erable. On fast hauls, long trips, speed 
doesn't develop heat in these faster, 
cooler, lighter tires. 

But more than that, they step up 
operations. Cover more miles per day 


—per week—per month. Get more 


MORE 


trips out of each truck, with fewer de- 
lays, fewer repairs to trucks or tires. 


Because they're buoyant, they cut down 


truck maintenance costs —travel all 


TRUCKS, 
SPECIFY 
GOODYEARS 


roads with less jolts and jars. They hold 


_ the road on hills and curves. They roll 


so easily that they bring down gaso- 
line consumption — sometimes 15 to 
20 per cent. 

You bet, these balloon tires help to 
pay dividends on the investment it 
takes to get them as equipment on 
present trucks. And where profits de- 
pend largely on truck transportation, 
they add their share to the profit side 
of the ledger by saving operating costs. 

Better find out more about them now 
—any Goodyear Truck Tire Service 


Station Dealer will be glad to give 


you facts. 


Copyright 1930, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co,, Inc, 


TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY 


KIND 


OTHER 





Drink it and be Healthy 


OP ds Coctsed Cid 


O you wake up tired, rundown and 

listless? Are you done with the day 
before you start? Then enlist with the 
men whose morning ritual is the bracing 
and health-giving saline cocktail. 

Go to the bathroom—drop a spoonful 
or so of Sal Hepatica into a glass of pure 
fresh water! (Measure with the bottle cap 
if more convenient.) Drink it down... 
drink it down! 

Sal Hepatica works thoroughly . . . 
promptly, yet gently. Men like it, for it 
keeps them keen and alert through the 
strain of business hours! And by its effec- 
tive aid, many a woman soon gains a 
smooth and healthy complexion. 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’ em 30¢, 60¢ and $1.20 


Constipation . . . headaches . . . colds 
. .. fheumatism and many common diges- 
tive ills give way before this saline! More 
than any other type of laxative, it defeats 
acidity, it purifies the blood, it sweeps 
wastes from the intestinal tract. 

Well do physicians—our own and those 
abroad—know the benefits of saline wa- 
ters! In Europe the world-renowned spas 
are crowded with wealthy people who 
“take the saline cure’’ on their physicians’ 
advice. Sal Hepatica contains the same 
healthful salines as these European spas! 

Ask your doctor more about this saline 
method. Ask him about Sal Hepatica. 
Buy a bottle today from your druggist .. . 
and any morning you arise with a slug- 
gish, upset system, join the Saline Cock- 
tail Club! 


Bristot-Myers Co. 
Dept. C-120,71 West St., New York 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name __ 





Street _ 








City 
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Schoolgirl. Last year Carman Dee 
Barnes, 17, onetime student at Ward- 
Belmont School (Nashville, Tenn.) wrote 
a book “all by herself” called Schoolgirl. 
Therefrom this play has been made with 
the help of A. W. Pezet, who learned his 
playwriting at Professor George Pierce 
Baker’s celebrated Harvard “47 Work- 
shop.” He is a onetime editorial adviser 
of Horace Liveright Inc., publishers of 
the Barnes book. 

Schoolgirl reveals an attitude toward 
love and morals among the very young in 
the South. Naomi Bradshaw (Joanna 
Roos) plans to elope with a boy, is 
thwarted by the same father who spoke 
the same epigrams in Coquette (Charles 
Waldron), is sent to boarding school. 
Miss Barnes advances the theory that if 
her heroine had not been sent off to school 
she would not have been seduced by her 
boy friend, later to be pardoned by her 
erring parents, The play is embarrassingly 
bad for the most part. 

ae See 

Tonight or Never is about an opera 
diva (Helen Gahagan) who, although-a 
lady of affairs, is unable to become a great 
singer until she falls in love—specifically, 
when Mr. Melvyn Douglas, in very gentle- 
manly fashion, bites her on the neck. It 
is the second production this season by 
David Belasco, who is ailing, and he has 
supplied characteristic touches: real rain, 
real flowers, a not particularly real play. 
Two years ago Miss Gahagan went abroad 
to study music. In Tonight or Never she 
sings snatches of Tosca very satisfactorily. 

ee 

Pressing Business. This is a Jewish- 
Irish show with the scene laid in a dry- 
cleaning establishment owned by two 
Hebrews. The people address each other 
in loud low-comedy style. They spray 
cleaning fluid at one another, punctuate 
much of their conversation with a vulgar 
oral noise known variously as “the bird,” 
“the Bronx cheer,” “the Chinese kiss.” 

eo ett 


An Affair of State. It seems that the 
Archduke and Archduchess had been un- 
happily married for ten years without 
issue. So the populace demanded an heir 
and the wily Prime Minister persuaded 
both rulers that he would provide the 
means, a captain who had three children. 
But the Archduchess falls in love with a 
lieutenant (the captain’s three children 
had been got by the Archduke anyhow), 
so in the end everybody is made happy: 
the people, the Prime Minister, the Arch- 
duchess & lieutenant, the Archduke & 
captain’s wife, the dowager duchess. The 
latter’s part is played by Jessie Busley, 
who smokes cigars, drinks brandy, gives 
the rest of the cast a lesson in acting. 

itil pais 


Sweet & Low. This attraction has 
plenty of talent—Fannie Brice, George 


| Jessel, James Barton—but lacks adequate 


material. Yet it is not an unpleasing show. 
It includes Borrah Minevitch and his 
harmonica players, a troupe of ragamuffins 
who produce astonishing effects. There are 
also Hannah Williams, a pleasing crooner, 
and the peerless dance team of Moss & 
Fontana. But a new low for theatrical 
prurience is reached by Mr. Jessel with 
an act in which stereopticon slides are 
titled with famed advertising slogans. 
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Still waiting for the final figures~ 


How often can you get together the 
figures you want on scheduled time — whether 
it be weekly payroll distribution, monthly state- 


ments, semi-annual inventory, or the final figures 


at the end of the year? Don’t you frequently 
have to wait for some department’s or branch’s 


figures to be driven in? 


Such delays are irritating—yes. But more 


important they are costly in time, money and 


nervous energy. It’s a condition that Monroe 


machines and methods of short-cutting the figure 
work have corrected in many different businesses. 
Your local Monroe representative can 


tell you how Monroe has eliminated this trouble 


in offices similar to yours. The experience and 
knowledge of the entire Monroe organization 


gained through constant contact with busi- 


nesses of every type and size are available to 


you through him. Telephone him, or write 


Orange, New Jersey. 





MONROE ADDING- 


HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR Fi 
division ‘The Machine for Every Desk a 


CALCULATOR 
with full automatic 





Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
Orange, New Jersey 

We would. like further information about the 
Monroe Adding -Calculator. 


oo 








Address 








Or 


sheer 
enjoyment 
THIS TRIP 


( 


TO OR FROM 


LIFORNIA 


thru 
PANAMA 


CANAL 
via 


HAVANA 


The fame of the Recre- 
ation Route is spreading 
rapidly. The idea of sail- 
ing 5,500 miles in 13 days 
aboard a new 33,000 ton 
turbo-electricliner has caught 
the fancy of the American peo- 
ple. Thousands now take this 
wonder trip annually. They 
call at gay Havana, the tour- 
ist’s paradise—marvel at the 
immensity of the Panama 
Canal—see the sights in San 
Diego (Coronado Beach), Los 
Angeles, San Francisco. They 
find life on the steamer glori- 
ous... enjoy its wide decks, 
breeze-swept verandah cafe 
and open-air, built-in swim- 
ming pools. 


For sheer enjoyment, this is 
the trip. Every moment is 
pleasure-packed ... every 
hour brings new thrills. The 
California, Virginia and 
Pennsylvania are the largest, 
fastest, finest ships in coast-to- 
coast service. 

For full information apply to 

No. 1 Broadway, New York; 

460 Market St., San Francisco; 


our offices elsewhere or author- 
ized S. S. or R. R. agents. 


Panama facifie 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Caen ee ee EEE EEE SE RENEE 





S_T_E-A M_E ES. 


TIME 


_ MILESTONES 


Engaged. Mafalda Capone, 18, sister 


| of Alphonse (“Scarface Al”) Capone, No. 


1 U. S. underworldling; and John Maritote, 
23, brother of Frank Diarhond, Chicago 


| gangster associated with Capone interests. 


Reported dowry: $50,000 & a home. 
—~<~—— 

Engaged. Charles W. Paddock, 30, 
once famed footracer,* now a law student 
at the University of Southern California; 
and Mrs. Neva Prisk Malaby, daughter of 
Publisher Charles Henry Prisk of the 
Pasadena Star-News; in Pasadena, Calif. 


A 


a a 

Engaged. Representative Charles Bate- 
man Timberlake, 76, of the 2nd Colorado 
Congressional district, famed beet-sugar 
advocate; and Mrs. Roberta Wood Elliott, 
onetime headwaitress at the George Wash- 
ington Inn; in Washington. 

Married. William Larimer Mellon It ae 
20, Pittsburgh socialite, grandnephew of 
Secretary of the Treasury Andrew William 
Mellon; and Grace Rowley, 19, of Pitts- 
burgh; secretly, a year ago; in Wellsburg, 
W. Va. They planned to go through a 
second ceremony last week, changed their 
minds, announced they were already. mar- 
ried. Friends & relations (among them 
Secretary Mellon) who had sent gifts, 
found that there was no wedding to attend, 
that bride & groom had gone honey- 


mooning. 
fa 


—e— 


Married. James Middleton Cox Jr., son 
of the threetime Governor of Ohio and 
1920 Democratic presidential candidate; 
and Helen Rumsey, of St. Louis and 
Miami Beach, Fla; in Manhattan. 

Married. Morgan Foster Larson, 48, 
Governor of New Jersey; and Ada 
Schmidt, 25, Danish companion & secre- 


| tary of Governor Larson’s mother; in 
} a surprise wedding at a family party; in 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


—<e 


Divorced. William Earl Dodge Stokes 
Jr., Manhattan socialite; from Mrs. 
Florence Crittenton Stokes. Charge: 
insanity. 

Awarded. Thomas Alva Edison, irre- 
ligious inventor, a gold medal; by Pope 
Pius XI; for his “contribution to the 
world through invention,” and particularly 
for giving His Holiness a gold & ivory 
Edison dictating machine. 


——. 


Elected. James Joseph (“Gene”) Tun- 
ney, fisticuffer, to be an honorary member 
of “The Pundits,” Professor William Lyon 
Phelp’s Yale literary club. 


— 


Elected. Rt. Rev. William Blair Rob- | 
of South | 


erts, 48, suffragan Bishop 
Dakota, to be Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of Harrisburg, Pa., suc- 


*Still the world’s record-holder in: 100-metres 


(10.4 sec.); 300-metre (33.2 sec). 
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“LEST WE FORGET” 


Lest We Forget 


Style No. 743, $2 Style No. 886, $5 
THE title of the beautiful annual diary 
illustrated above, ‘“‘Lest We Forget,” 
has been immortalized in Kipling’s 
““Recessional.” It is a Standard Diary, 
of course. 

“Lest We Forget” records the inti- 
mate memories of the owner for a 
whole year. Each page is devoted to a 
single day. Extra pages provide for 
miscellaneous memoranda and ad- 
dresses, while printed postage rates 
and complete calendars for 1931 and 
1932 add to its usefulness. A wonder- 
fully appropriate gift, priced at $5. 

Standard Diaries offer many styles to 
suit the needs of the business man. No. 
743, illustrated, is a leather-bound vest- 
pocket diary, with pocket in the cover 
for business cards. Space is provided 
for daily notes and appointments. 
Pages for memoranda, engagements, 
addresses and cash accounts. There 
are also lists of cities with populations, 
postage rates, interest tables, identifi- 
cation blank and complete automobile 
record. Any man will be delighted with 
such a gift. Moderately priced at $2. 

Standard Diaries are sold by sta- 
tioners. Illustrated booklet describing 
the full assortment sent on request. If 
you cannot find these diaries locally, 
send the coupon with the correct 
amount for each diary ordered and we 
will fill your order direct. 


THE STANDARD DIARY COMPANY 
Dept. G-2, 26 Blackstone St., Cambridge, Mass. 


STANDARD DIARIES 


To your dealer or 
THE STANDARD DIARY COMPANY 
Dept. G-2, 26 Blackstone St., Cambridge, Mass. 


(1) Enclosed find $5 (check) Cooney onder) 
for Standard Diary No. 886 “Lest We 
Forget.” Rose © Blue © Green O 

(2) Enclosed find $2 (check) (money-order) 
for Standard Diary No. 743. 

(3) Send illustrated booklet of the Standard 
Diary line. 


Name _ 


Address. 
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OpporRTUNITY 


FOR SALE! 


HIS is one of those times when it 


seems desirable to emphasize the 
obvious. 


Thus, good business in America is 
twelve months nearer revival than it was 


a year ago. 


There are more people in the country 
now than then, more real money piling 
up in the banks, more wholesale, retail, 
consumers’ shelves yawning for stock. 


In the meanwhile Wear and Tear, Need 
and Desire—the Four Horsemen of com- 
modity consumption—ride tirelessly on 
the job. 


F the combination of these obvious 
facts doesn’t spell Opportunity in 
eye-smiting letters for the unafraid manu- 
facturer of worthy goods we don’t know 
our orthography. 


A year from now many a Fabian busi- 
nessman will look backward and regret- 
fully wonder how he missed it. 


The whole history of Business is golden 
testimony to the truth that in times like 


these the seeds of future growth and great- 
ness are most fruitfully and most endur- 
ingly sown. 

Even now, in almost every line, the busi- 
nesses that are heeding this lesson by 
working instead of wishing are depression- 
proof and flourishing like the green bay 
tree! 


A se SATURDAY EveENinG Post feels kin- 
ship with every business that has the 
vision and the will to prosper. 


It offers the deserving advertiser now 
when needed a privileged entry under 


matchless sponsorship into the richest, 
soundest market on earth. 


It carries his message straight to the pre- 
ferred families of America —that hub 
three-million-strong which turns the taste, 
thinking, buying of the nation — and forti- 
fies it with the indorsement of its own 


tested character. 


If the facts about your product will make 
intelligent people want it, our advertising 
pages can be in all truth designated 
‘*Opportunity for Sale’’! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





Try Some NEW 
BOULEVARDS 


ICCADILLY—the Champs Elysées— 
the Ring—the Corso—they don’t 
do you so well in January and Feb- 
ruary. Then try some New Boulevards. 
Sip a “‘pifia fria”’ at a café on Havana’s 
Parque Central. Watch the bandannaed 
beauties (gowned a I? Imperatrice) on 
the Savane in Fort de France. See the 
silent Hindus on Marine Square in Port 
of Spain; the coal-black ‘‘ Bobbies”’ in 
Trafalgar Square in Bridgetown. Shop 
for perfumes and pajamas on Colon’s 
Front Street; lounge on Panama’s 
Malecon, or take a turn around the 
**Scholtgat”’’ in Curacao — Holland in 
the Caribbean. Cut the coupon below 
and in two and one-half jiffies we'll fix 
you up on a West Indies Cruise. 


A Holiday Cruise — Dec. 20 to Jan. 5 
A 2nd 16-day Cruise —Jan. 8 to Jan. 24 
$227.50 and up 
Two 25-day Cruises — Jan. 28 to Feb. 22 
and Feb. 24 to Mar. 21 
$317.50 and up 
The routes include 
Haiti, Porto Rico, St. Thomas, Martinique, 
Barbados, Trinidad, Caracas, Curacao, Pan- 
ama, Jamaica, Havana, Nassau, etc. 
Also an Air Cruise on specially chartered 
planes, including Central Americaand Merico! 


RAYMOND- 
WHITCOMB 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 670 Fifth Ave.; New York, 225 Fifth Ave.; 

Boston,165Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 WalnutSt.; 

Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave. ; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg.; 

San Francisco, 230 Post St. ; Los Angeles, 423 W.5thSt. 
Agents in the principal cities. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
126 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your new book with particulars 
of your West Indies Cruises. 





TIME 


| ceeding the late James Henry Darlington. 
——>— 

Inducted. Most Rev. Samuel Alphon- 
sus Stritch, 43, onetime Bishop of Toledo; 
as Archbishop of Milwaukee, succeeding 
the late Archbishop Sebastian Gebhard 
Messmer. 

oe 

Birthdays. The Honorable Katherine 
Plunket, 110, daughter of the 2nd Baron 
Plunket, Lord Bishop of Tuam, in Ire- 
land; Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 63, Arch- 
bishop of New York (world’s largest 
diocese); Archduke Otto, 18, pretender 
to the Hungarian throne. 


Died. Aarvi Nurmi, 26, U. S. census 
worker, cousin of famed Runner Paavo 
Nurmi of Finland; found shot through the 
head near his home in Takoma Park, Md. 

Died. Mrs. Barbara Munro Schurman, 
65, relict of the late Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, onetime (1892-1920) president of 
Cornell University, onetime (1925-29) 
Ambassador to Germany; of pneumonia; 
in Bedford, N. Y. 

‘ 

Died. Dr. Richard George Gottlob 

Moldenke, 66, consulting metallurgist to 


| great corporations (Worthington Pump & 


Machinery Corp., Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co , e¢ al.), onetime 
secretary & treasurer of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association; after an opera- 
tion; in Plainfield, N. J. 


—3— 


Died. Earle Perry Charlton, 67, vice 
president of F. W. Woolworth Co.; in 
Acoaxet, Mass. 

Died. Charles Henry Markham, 69, 
onetime vice president and general man- 
ager of Southern Pacific Railroad, onetime 
president of Gulf Refining Co. and Gulf 
Pipe Line Co., onetime president, since 
1926 board chairman, of Illinois Central 
Railroad; of a paralytic stroke; in Alta- 
dena, Calif. 

Died. Hiram Weston Ricker, 73, de- 
veloper (with his family) of Poland 
Springs, Maine health resort; of heart 


| disease; in South Poland. 


Died. Hussain, 76, onetime King of 
the Hejaz, father of King Faisal of Iraq 
and King Abdullah of Trans-Jordan; on 
the Island of Cyprus. In 1917, aided by 
Thomas Edward Lawrence, he revolted 
against Turkey, made himself King; in 
1924 he was deposed by Ibn Saud, driven 
into exile. 


<) 


Died. Harry T. Ambrose, 84, board 


chairman and onetime president of Amer- | 


ican Book Co.; in Orange, N. J. 

Died. Dame Mary Ann Dacomb Schar- 
lieb, 85, first British woman to obtain 
M.D. and Master of Surgery degrees, 
pioneer medical worker for native women 
in India; of heart disease; in London. 


—e—_—_ 


Y 


Died. Edgar Van Etten, 87, onetime 
(1901-07) vice president of New York 


| Central Railroad; in Sacramento, Calif. 
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WE’LL EVEN CHANGE 
THE FURNITURE 
IN YOUR ROOM— 
IF YOU WISH 


cc 
On, I do so dislike bird pat- 


terns, and there’s one on that 
chair over there—but then, this 
is a hotel, of course, and I know 
you can’t please everyone.” 

“On the contrary, madam— 
we’ve been in the hotel business 
long enough to know that people 
have all sorts of pet likes and dis- 
likes. We think our rooms are 
furnished with unusual taste and 
charm. But we’re only too pleased 
to cater to the special whims and 
fancies of our guests. Now, is there 
anything else that you or your 
husband would like changed in 
the room?” 

« e 
And the next time this couple vis- 
its us, our Head Housekeeper will 
not allow a single bird pattern to 
come within chirruping distance 
of their rooms. 

Of course we’re conveniently lo- 
cated in the center of the city. Of 
course we serve our guests deli- 
cious meals, and offer them every 
modern comfort. But it’s little ex- 
tra courtesies and attentions that 
we take special pride in at our 
hostelry. 

Won’t you stay with us next 
time you are in New York? 


THE ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVENUE AT 45TH STREET 


Epwarp Ciinton Focc— Managing Director 


uN 
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ERTAINLY that can be 


Dat MAN who smiles at 
you from a B & O ticket 
window isn’t there just to 
pass out your ticket and 
change. 

He wants to make help- 
ful suggestions about your 
trip. 

Often he knows that a 
later train than you intend 
to take will get you there 
just as quickly. Or that an 
earlier one will take you 
through a beautiful, historic part of the country during 
daylight hours. 

Occasionally, he has even suggested a train on an- 
other railroad because it would fit in better with a pas- 
senger’s plans. 

Every month we receive letters from men and women 
who have ridden with us and who want to tell us of the 
courtesy or helpfulness of someone in our organization. 

Sometimes they speak of a conductor who took 
charge of a little five-year-old traveler; sometimes we 


arranged!” 


ad 


<i q 


hear of a dining-car steward who undertook to have a 
very special dish prepared for an elderly lady. Perhaps 
a nervous old gentleman found he really could sleep 
because the engineer made an earnest effort to start 
and stop his train without jolt and jar. 

We like to read such letters. All 70,000 of us—ticket 
agents, conductors, engineers, officers, and the rest— 
are extremely anxious to please you and make you 
comfortable on our trains. Won’t you try our railroad 
next time you plan a trip East or West? 


BALTIMORE &© OHIO 


70,000 OF US INVITE YOU TO RIDE ON OUR RAILROAD 





What a Knight! 


A charge, and this red Knight of Cam-e-lot 
Opponents he'll biff bang and wham-e-lot! 
Take your Wits to the Board 
Instead of your sword, 
And Fun!—in your life it will cram-e-lot! 


CAM‘E:LOT 


| each of 180 annual trips. 


REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Jump, canter, capture, smash 
with a Knight's Charge, and clear 
the way through your opponent's 
forces to his goal! 


What Noted Experts say of Camelot 


Sidney S. Lenz says, ‘‘It’s a remarkable game. 
| play it a lot.”” Mrs. Prescott Warren says, ‘‘It 
has added another pleasure to life.’’ Milton 
C. Work pronounces it “one of the few 


really great games.” E. V. Shepard calls it 
‘a masterpiece!—a new delight.”” Elizabeth 
Clark Boyden hails it as “America’s contribu- 
tion to the world’s great games.” 


CAMELOT 

fills the wide space 

which for some centuries 

has existed unfilled between 

Chess and Checkers, with a game far livelier and more 
interesting than Checkers, and vastly simpler and easier 
than Chess. 

DeLuxe Edition, Full Leather...................... 
Galahad Edition, Rich Binding..................... 
Tristram Edition, Cloth Bound 

Lancelot Edition, Heavy Board 

Populer Edition, Red......... . 


AT DEALERS’ or by mail. 
Other Famous PARKER GAMES: Touring, Rook, Pegity, 
Ping-Pong, Pollyanna, Lindy, Wings, Pit, Halma, 
PASTIME PICTURE PUZZLES, etc. 


PARKER BROTHER Sinc 








TIME 


AERONAUTICS 


End of the Season 


Workmen pounded, sawed and lugged 
heavy: timbers about the floor of the Graf 
Zeppelin’s great hangar at Friedrichshafen 
last week. They were building a “cradle” 
to support the big dirigible, about to be 
deflated and put up for the winter. While 
at rest on its shoring, the Graf will be 
minutely inspected by dirigible experts, 
to estimate an airship’s lifetime. The 
Graf’s record for 1930: 155 flights cov- 
ering 144,275 mi. Passengers carried, 
6,278; mail, 2,200,000 pieces; freight, 
12,166 lb. Zeppelin officials claimed that 
revenue from passenger fares met the 
cost of gas, salaries, insurance, deprecia- 
tion. 

Capt. Ernst Lehmann, second officer of 





| the Graf, last week told the Berlin Ship- 
| builders’ Association how to make money 


in the transatlantic Zeppelin business 


| with four or five craft making crossings 


within three days or less. Capital re- 
quired: $7,000,000 to $12,000,000 for 
landing stations; $5,000,000 to $7,000,- 
ooo for construction of ships. Annual 
expenditures: $6,660,000, or $37,000 for 
That cost 
could be fully met by mail and freight 
revenues, said Capt. Lehmann. Zeppelins 


| carrying 40 passengers each would show 
| profits of $28,600 per trip from passenger 





fares, which Capt. Lehmann set at $715. 


o— 


Eastern Link 


The fog-topped Alleghenies have been 
the chief obstacle to a direct air passenger 
service between New York and Chicago. 
Last week National Air Transport, doubt- 
less spurred by the opening of Trans- 
continental & Western Air’s coast-to-coast 
line (Trme, Nov. 3), announced pas- 
senger service to begin Dec. 1 over its 


| radio-marked mail route from New York 
| via Cleveland and Toledo to Chicago. In 


tri-motored Fords, streamlined and other- 
wise “‘cleaned-up” to cruise at 125 m.p.h., 
passengers and mail will make the west- 





ward flight in eight hours. Boosted along 
| by prevailing winds, the eastbound planes 
should take only 64 hr. Fare: $59.50.* 


Meeting its sister company, Boeing Air | 
of United | 
| Aircraft & Transport Corp.) at Chicago, | 
| N. A. T.’s new service completes another | 
through passageway for transcontinental | 


Transport (both subsidiaries 


| passengers. The California-bound trav- 
eler reaches Chicago by early evening in 
ample time to board Boeing’s night mail 


plane to the coast—total flying schedule | 


284 hr. But unless the mail load is light, 
in which case a maximum of four pas- 
| sengers might be taken, the passenger 


| must wait overnight in Chicago for the 


morning transport, arriving in San Fran- 
cisco the morning after that. When 
enough travelers appear to demand it, 
| large passenger planes may be flown reg- 
ularly on the night schedule. At Salt Lake 
City the passenger may transfer to an- 
other United Aircraft division, Varney 
| Air Lines, to reach Portland, Spokane, 
| Seattle. 


*Fastest trains, notably the 20th Century Lim- 
ited and Broadway Limited, schedule 20 hr., fare 
plus Pullman, $51.30. 
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is still chief 


The fastest and most exclu- 
sive train to Southern Cali- 
fornia—on Santa Fe rails “all 
the way” from Chicago and 
Kansas City. You leave on 


the Santa Fe and arrive on 
the Santa Fe. 


Fred Harvey dining and club car 
serviceanother exclusive feature. 


e 66 © 


Hawaii Boat-Train— Through Pullmans 

leave New York Jan’y 20 and Feb‘y 10, 

via Santa Fe “ Chief” from Chicago a 

day later, connecting at Los Angeles 
with LASSCO, “City of Los 
Angeles,” sailing Jan’y 24 and 
Feb’y 14. 


nail coupon 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe 
System Lines, 928 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail folders checked below: 
0 California Picture Book 0 The Indian-detours 
(0 Grand Canyon Outings O) Arizona Winter 
0 All-expense Tours 
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DO 


DIFFICULTIES 
DOUBLE 
YOUR 


CIGARETTES? 


++¢+KEEP SERENELY 
MOUTH -HAPPY 
WITH 


COOLER SMOKE! 


When your existence becomes thoroughly 


complicated ...do you go into a heavy 
session of cigarettes? That’s when you 
will find delightful solace in Spud’s cooler 


smoke. You learn how Spud’s clean, 


cooler smoke always retains that natural, 
moist-cool comfort of your mouth and 
throat... how it holds and heightens 


your enjoyment of Spud’s full tobacco 


flavor. Come on, troubled smoker or 
calm smoker, switch to Spud... this in- 
imitable new freedom in old-fashioned 


tobacco enjoyment. At better stands, 20 
for 20c. The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Com- 


pany, Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky. 


MENTHOL~COOLED $ Pp CIGARETTES 


_ 
- ‘ 
pm ‘ 


:;9sovuvuseeeerSeeeo (| $a at. 


JUDGE SPUD...Not by first puff,but Gig, + + + continued coolness heightens 
by first pack. Surprise soon forgotten “tes enjoyment of full tobacco flavor. 


= on 
a 
Lemme om een 





A Portion of the Grounds and Leke, photographed from the Garden Room Terrace 


The Recreational Resort Supreme 


Southern California . the Lake 
Norconian Club is justly celebrated as the 
unquestioned show place of the marvelous 
California Southland. 

The delightful accommodations (com- 
fortable to the mth degree) . . . cuisine 
of unapproached excellence . . . numerous 
recreational (and health) facilities . .. 
combine to render one’s stay at this beau- 
tiful all-year resort one of the most 
enjoyable events of a lifetime. 


‘ ITUATED IN THE CHARM CENTER of 


Conducted as a club to enable the 
management to maintain high standards 
for the discriminating guest, the Lake 
Norconian Club, embracing a 700-acre 
estate, is operated upon the American 
plan. There are no membership fees, dues 
nor assessments. 


For zestful guests there is an 18-hole 
all-grass golf course (pronounced by 


many experts to be the finest in Southern 
California), boating and aquaplaning upon 
the 68-acre lake, riding over glorious 
countryside upon splendid mounts, swim- 
ming in the championship outdoor warm- 
water pool, tennis, and dancing five even- 
ings a week in season, 

Or one may completely relax and 
truly rest. 

Los Angeles is but 54 miles distant 
over all-paved highways; Hollywood 60 
miles. Beautiful Riverside is 13 miles 
away, while to the ocean at Balboa and 
Newport is only a drive of 43 miles from 
the Club ... through scenic Santa Ana 
Canyon. 

For reservations or information kindly 
address the Club at Norco, Riverside 
County, California. (Los Angeles office: 
924 Roosevelt Building.) . . . Created, 
owned and managed by Rex B. Clark. 


WHERE OLD WORLD CHARM AND SPLENDOR COMBINE 
WITH NEW WORLD COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE 


The Main Club Building, Casino, Boat House and Garage, 


2 


©1930, L.N.c. 
hotographed from the Island Photo, Mott 





Photo, Field 


Glorious Southern California Winter 
is DOUBLY GLORIOUS at 


Lake Norconian Vcas 
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MEDICINE 


Child Welfare 


To study and insure the health & happi- 
ness of U. S. children, traditionally a 
presidential concern, President Hoover last 
year called a White House Conference on 
Child Health & Protection.* He appointed 
Secretary of the Interior Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur chairman; Harry Everett Barnard, 
Indianapolis chemist & sanitarian, direc- 
tor. Last week 1,200 dignitaries and 
clerics, who investigated for them, and 





oe me 
~~ : é g 
A FRIEND OF CHILDREN 


“There lies the future leadership of the 
Nation.” 


2,000 secondary experts, assembled in 
Washington to report, recommend. 
Findings. They found that, of 45,000,- 
ooo children in the U. S., more than 10,- 
000,000 were handicapped, thus: 
Improperly nourished 6,000,000 
Defective speech I,000,000 
Weak or damaged hearts. . . 1,000,000 
Behavior problems 675,000 
Mentally retarded 450,000 
Tubercular 382,000 
Impaired hearing 342,000 
Totally deaf. 18,000 
Crippled . 300,000 
Partially blind 50,000 
Wholly blind 14,000 
Delinquent 200,000 
Dependent 500,000 
Hoover on Children. A strong part 
of the Hoover legend is his love of chil- 
dren. Last week he sadly recited the above 
figures to his convention. Yet he was 
optimistic. “That we be not discouraged 
let us bear in mind that there are 35,000,- 
ooo reasonably normal, cheerful human 
electrons radiating joy and mischief and 
hope and faith. Their faces are turned 
toward the light—theirs is the life of 
great adventure. These are the vivid, 
romping, everyday children, our own and 


*President Roosevelt ordered a.White House 
conference on the Care of Dependent Children 
in 1909. Result was the Children’s Bureau, 
organized in President Taft’s administration and 
made part of the Department of Labor when 
the latter was created in 1913. President Wilson 
in 1919 held a White House conference on Mini- 
mum Standards of Child Welfare. 
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our neighbors’ with all their strongly 
marked differences—and the more differ- 
ences the better. The more they charge 
us with their separate problems the more 
we know they are vitally and humanly 
alive. From what we know of foreign 
countries, I am convinced that we have 
a right to assume that we have a larger 
proportion of happy, normal children than 
any other country in the world. And also, 
on the bright side . . . we have 1,500,000 
specially gifted children. There lies the 
future leadership of the Nation if we 
devote ourselves to their guidance.” 
Recommendations. The conference 
made 19 recommendations. Eighteen made 
up a credo that children should be born 
healthy, be kept healthy. To accomplish 
that, the roth advised that districts, 
counties and communities should organize 





©Underwood & Underwood 
GrAcE ABBOTT 
She fought for her Bureau. 


(using existing organizations where intelli- 
gently possible) for child health, educa- 
tion and welfare. They should have: 1) 
trained full-time public health officials 
with public health nurses, sanitary inspec- 
tors and laboratory workers; 2) available 
hospital beds; 3) full-time public welfare 
services for the relief and aid of children 
in special need from poverty or misfor- 
tune, for the protection of children from 
abuse, neglect, exploitation, moral hazard; 
4) voluntary organization of children for 
instruction, health, recreation. 

The states should co-ordinate and 
amplify local efforts. The Federal govern- 
ment should collate and publish general 
information, statistics and scientific re- 
search. In other words (Chairman Wil- 
bur’s): ‘No one should get the idea that 
Uncle Sam is going to rock the baby 
to sleep.” 

Children’s Bureau. Grace Abbott, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau, is a less 
scholarly humanitarian than her older 
sister, Professor Edith Abbott of the 
University of Chicago. But she is the 
more militant. Perhaps that is why she 
has risen to high administrative work in 
the government and is discussed as suc- 
cessor to her superior, Secretary of Labor 
James John Davis, who retires to join the 
71st Congress as Senator from. Pennsyl- 











Give Telechron Time this Christmas! 


WHAT gift could be as acceptable—or as 
permanently useful—as a Telechron* 
Electric Timekeeper? Every minute of every 
hour, day and night, it’s on the job—keep- 
ing Fresh by Faithful service, grateful 
memories of the giver. 

Give Telechron Clocks and you eliminate 
many sources of family friction—the alarm 
clock that fails Father because he forgot to 
wind it—the mantel clock that makes the 
children late to school—the kitchen clock 
that brings dinner to the table too soon. 

Telechron means convenience, accuracy 
and efficiency to the most absent-minded 


| household. It never needs winding, oiling, 


cleaning or regulating. Plugged into the 


nearest electric outlet, it transforms current 
impulses into accurate time. 

Give Telechron, because it is the true, 
the original electric time. Because it offers 
the greatest variety of models (for every 
room in the house). Because it provides the 
widest range of prices ($9.75 to $55). The 
Revere Clock Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
manufactures grandfather's clocks and chim- 
ing clocks of all kinds, equipped with Tele- 
chron motors — at prices ranging up to 
$1200. There’s an authorized dealer near 
you, listed in your classified telephone 
directory. Warren Telechron Co., Ash- 
land, Mass. In Canada, Canadian General 
Electric Co., Toronto. 


* Telechron is the trade-mark, registered in U. S. Patent Office, of Warren Telechron Co. 


Price $15 


No. 325—Mahogany Finish. 
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No. 335—Mahogany finish Maple bur! panels. Thirteen inches wide. Price $12.50 


Telechion 











There is 
a Right Smoke 


for every man 


. - and here’s a way to find it 


EN who are not quite satisfied with . 


their present form of smoking, men 
who wonder if they have found the right 
brand of tobacco, need do only one thing: 
experimenta littleto find their rightsmoke. 


Pipe smoking is bringing pleasure and 
solace to thousands of men. If you are not 
smoking a pipe, get a good pipe and a tin 
of Edgeworth. Perhaps this is the com- 
bination to give you all-round satisfaction 
in smoking. 

Men in every walk of life, in every 
country in the world, have gladly stepped 
forward to tell others of the loyalty they 
feel toward Edgeworth. 

A pipe— Edgeworth. Do try this com- 
bination without delay. Edgeworth is a 
quality blend of fine old burleys. And 
Edgeworth goes further: its distinctive 
“eleventh process” gives you a smoking 
tobacco that is cooler and richer. 


You can buy Edgeworth wherever good 
tobacco is sold. Or send coupon below for 
generous trial packet—free. 


EDGEWORTH 


Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tobaccos — selected care- 
fully and blended especially for 
pipe-smoking. Its quality and 
flavor never change. Buy Edge- 
worth anywhere in two forms 
—‘‘Ready-Rubbed’”’ and 
“Plug Slice.” All sizes — 15¢ 
pocket package to pound humi- 
dor tin. — Larus & Bro. Co., ‘ 

Richmond, Va. 





LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S.22d St. TM-s52 
Richmond, Va. 


I'll try your Edgeworth. And I'll try it in a 
good pipe. 


Name___. 


Address_ _ diltinany 


| a a a 
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vania when it meets this week (see p. 16). 

Director Grace Abbott’s militancy made 
her almost forget her 52nd birthday last 
week. She was irate because she learned 
almost at the last minute that a committee 
of the conference, a committee which 
Surgeon General Hugh Smith-Cumming of 
the U.S. Public Health Service headed and 
to which she belonged, was prepared to 
recommend that child hygiene, maternity 
and infancy work of her Children’s Bu- 
reau be transferred to the Public Health 
Service. 

This proposal had a significance deeper 
than the mere transfer of functions. The 


Public Health Service in recent years has | 


become more and more important in the 
Government. Last spring it was strength- 
ened by the creation of the National 
Institute of Health, which is empowered 





to accept private donations for research. | 


The medical profession hopes that it will 
become a department of public health with 
its chief in the President’s Cabinet. In 
Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, a doctor, other doctors believe they 
have a powerful advocate.* 

Grace Abbott protested stoutly: “To 
remove the health work from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau would not merely remove 
one section of the bureau’s activities; it 
would destroy it as a Children’s Bureau.” 

Surgeon General Cumming’s committee 
decided not to recommend the transfer. 
But the proposal is not dead. A “con- 
tinuation committee” of the conference 


will weigh the matter for future report 


| to conference members. 


Birth Control. Secretary Wilbur also 
got into a fracas, but outside the agenda 
of the conference. Mrs. Frederick Robert- 
son Jones, president of the American Birth 
Control League and a conference invitee, 
wanted the conference to report on birth 
control. Her efforts (she said) “brought 
only ridicule and curt replies. . Not 
a single committee was willing to let us 
put this problem before them.” Impatient, 
she scolded at sociologists: ‘‘They are still 
governed by sentiment and tradition. .. . 


They refuse to apply biology, even though | 


this science has been concerned with de- 


fectives for years. America should not | 


have 10,000,000 defective children. It is 
time that social service is catching up with 
science. Instead, it waits until the child 
is born and is struggling for existence.” 
She said that Secretary Wilbur had re- 
plied to her request: “Our work is with 
the child; consequently it starts with con- 


ception and not before.” 





~<~—— 


Funeral Costs 

U. S. funerals continue extravagant, 
the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care reminded the country last week. 
Original investigation occurred three years 
Reasons for extravagance: 1) the 


| family wants to show respect, satisfy con- 





ventions, or “impress the neighbors”; 
2) the funeral industry is wasteful and 
unorganized. Funerals cost least in the 
South, most in the East. Cheapest are 
Orthodox Jewish funerals (a pit, a plain, 
loose casing), average cost $247. 

*Teachers, who want a department of educa- 
tion, believe Secretary Wilbur their advocate be- 
cause he is president on leave of absence of 
Stanford University. 
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it or not 
THERES 


ONE 
DRY 


THING 


In America 


No. 28 
Smooth 


$3.59 


TO THE LADIES: Give him the Christmas 
gift that will please him most, Drinkless* 
Kaywoodie—the finest pipe a man can have. 
100 styles, $3.50, $4, $5, $7. At cigar, drug, 


*#REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Est. 1851. 
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Ecclesiastical & Icelandic 


While members of Chicago’s Union 
League Club strove last week to find a 
successor to Calvin Coolidge (see below), 
members of New York’s Union League 
Club hustled the nude figure of Paul 
Robeson to the club librarian’s office. 

Once yearly the dusty, mid-Victorian 
Union League, a semi-political (Repub- 
lican) organization with some social pre- 
tensions, pays its respects to Art with an 
exhibition to which members may bring 
their wives and daughters. Advertised as 
chef d’oeuvre of last week’s exhibition was 
the life-size, specifically nude bronzed 
plaster cast of Paul Robeson, Negro bari- 
tone, Shakespearean actor, onetime Rut- 
gers football star, which Sculptor Antonio 
Salemme sent last summer to Philadelphia, 
which it shocked (Time, June 30). For 


most of the summer it has been on view at | 


the Brooklyn Museum of Art. 
‘Union League members viewed nude 


Paul Robeson with horror last week, 
rushed with complaints to portly, white- 


chinned Dr. George Frederick Kunz, gem | 


chairman of the 
who 


expert of Tiffany & Co., 
club’s art committee, 
Sculptor Salemme. 


“It is a beautiful piece of art,” said | 


Dr. Kunz, “but such realism is out of place 
in this salon.” 


Sculptor Salemme dutifully applied a | 
plaster figleaf as a poultice to outraged | 
The members of the art | 


sensibilities. 
committee viewed the amended Robeson, 
sadly shook their heads. 


the exhibit opened. 


To reporters suave Dr. Kunz explained | 


that the statue had not been removed on 
racial or physiological grounds. 
“Tt wasn’t that at all,” said he. 
because this turned out to be an ecclesi- 
astical show; ecclesiastical and also Ice- 
landic. 
Cardinal Hayes, one of Bishop Stires by 
Frank O. Salisbury, one of Rabbi Wise, 
and three of Bishop Manning. Obviously 


the nude figure of Robeson would have | 


been inappropriate. 


“Tt is absurd to think that the club | 


might rule out the Robeson figure on 
racial lines. Do. you know of any other 
club that employs all Negro waiters and 


servants?” 
—6©— 


Gutzon’s Progress 


Another milestone in the artistic prog- 
ress of Gutzon Borglum, carver of moun- 
tains, was marked last week by a clash 
with Calvin Coolidge and a hurried meet- 
ing of the trustees of the Mount Rushmore 
Memorial Association in Chicago’s Union 


League Club. 


Ten months ago, when Mr. Coolidge 


was new to the field of belles lettres, 
Sculptor Borglum commissioned him to 
write a 500-word history of the U. S., 


which Sculptor Borglum would then carve | 


beside the colossal figures of Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Roosevelt which he is 


hewing upon the austere face of Mount | 


Rushmore, S. Dak. Discovering that the 
first hundred years were literally the 
hardest, Historian Coolidge took his time 


summoned | 


Salemme’s | 
Robeson was removed the night before 


“Tt was | 


We have a full-length portrait of | 
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_| King of 1930 Gifts 


a Men!..32 


In this 


handsome 
wonder-box 
blades now 


sharpen 
themselves! 


: any good 


blade for a Gillette or 

Probak razor. Between 

shaves, just keep it in 

the uncanny new Monroe 

Magnetic Sharpener. 

That’s all—no time, no 

work! ... But an endless succession of smoother 
shaves than men have ever known—plus many blade- 
dollars saved each year!...In handsome brown 
bakelite, with fetching new brown and gold gift-box, 
there’s no more fascinating, novel, and useful Xmas 
gift for every man on your list. For many times the 
Monroe’s $2.50 cost could not buy its scientifically 
better shaves. 


Enter Magnet—Exit Strop 


Every razor edge is split, in grinding, into invisible 
microscopic teeth. (See micrograph below.) In the 
Monroe, a powerful magnet draws these teeth into 
glass-smooth alignment against its polished poles. 
The result is shaving ease and coolness beyond the 
achievement of even a master-barber’s soaped 
leather strop—for no strop is microscopically smooth. 


Here, at last, is an economy that advances shaving 
comfort—that improves and preserves the maker's 
Jjine edge. No more grinding out of second-rate 
“‘thome-made”’ edges. You start with a new blade, 
and the Monroe keeps it better than new. 


Has to be Great—or We Lose 


New as it is, the Monroe is already sold and guaranteed by 
hundreds of the better department, cutlery, drug, and men’s 
stores. But, should your local dealer lack it, the unusual money- 
back coupon below protects you in ordering enough Monroe’s now 
to solve much of your Xmas shopping problem in this most 
attractive way... Price $2.50. Guaranteed 5 years. 


What users say 


Each phrase below from 

a different voluntary letter 

of ap rec iation. Names 

and inde on request. 
oe 


“In three months, I have used 
only two razor blades, and never 
before was I able to get such sat- 
isfaction in shaving with a safety 
razor even when I used new 
blades.” 


“I have used one blade since 
May 7.” (This was dated Sept. 
10.) “I shave every morning and 
that bla like Johnny Walker, 
is still going.” 


“The Monroe Sharpener has un- 
failingly given me a smoother 
shave than I had hithertodreamed 
was possible.” 


“Each morning, I open up the 
wonder-box and say to myself, 
*‘Here’s where you fall down.’ 
But, to my absolute amazement, 
the d——n blade improves with 
each treatment.” 


“A sensitive skin and a stubbly 
beard have made me buy in- 
numerable razors and sharpening 
devices, but never have I had 
such sheer shaving comfort as I 
enjoy since using the Monroe.” 


“Shaving is quicker and better in 
every way. There is that delight- 
ful sensation of smoothness with- 
out smarting which results only 
from a perfect blade.” 


Special Xmas Offer 


Part of a blade-edge 
greatly magnified 


Enclosed find $ 


it tried. 


2—When new 
(if perfect) 

—or after 

“‘Monroe-ing’ 


ee ee Monroe 
is understood J have until Dec. 24, 7930, to try one or have 
If not absolutely satisfied, I am to remail entire 
shipment on or before said date, and receive immediate 


refund of entire purchase price, plus return postage. 


Dept. T, MONROE SPECIALTY CO., 
119 W. 23rd St., New York. 


PRICE 
$2.50 each 


sharpeners. It 
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MASTER TIME ae eae 


Make your Gift 


a modern, alt-electric 
Hammond 


IVE an electric clock and you will 
supply someone with exact time 

for many years to come. 
The Hammond All-Electric Clock is 


the answer to the gift problem. It is 
certain to be appreciated and used be- 
cause it replaces the old method of timekeep- 
ing i a way that gains the instant 
approval of its owner. 

You'll find just the electric clocks 
you'll be proud to give in a wide selec- 
tion of pleasing designs. There is a 
model for every purpose, ina price range 
from $9.75 to $110.00. 


On display at department stores, 
jewelers and electric shops, but if you 
are not near a Hammond dealer we will 
send any model prepaid to any point in 
the United States on receipt of price. 


THE HAMMOND CLOCK COMPANY 


2915 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Til 
The Hammond All-Electric Clock contains no 


springs. Electricity keeps it constantly regulated 
and winding is eliminated. Simply plug into 
any electrical outlet, set the hands and start. 


.°- 2 ft. ee, Foe 


a 


pe gu 


The 5 iad Electric Calendar Model 6s" high. 


dar changes automatically — $12.50 


The Ravenswood model 6” high in walnut colored 
bakelite $9.75, with buzzer alarm $12.50 


The Gothic mantel model walnut, spun silver 
dial—g54" in diameter, 12” high, $29.50 


Chiming models. Chalmette shown, stx different 
designs, full Westminster chimes, $72.50t0 $110.00 


HAM MON D 


vv 


- - oo o. i 
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' over the inscription, finally submitted a 


few paragraphs. 

Sculptor Borglum is an artist before he 
is a respecter of ex-Presidents. He edited 
the Coolidge text, added dates, omitted 
phrases, inserted a reference to Christi- 
anity. Historian Coolidge refused to ac- 
cept the revised version, withdrew from 
the Memorial Association, refused last 
week to comment. Sculptor Borglum was 
less reticent. 

“The only interest I have in the state- 
ment which is to be inscribed on the 
mountain,” said he, “is that it shall be as 
purely as possible a digest of what the 
subjects mean and that it shall be in 
beautiful English.* Posterity will hold me 
responsible for it whether I wrote it or 
not, and I want it right.” 

In the Union League Club the trustees 
of the Mount Rushmore Memorial— 
among them, President Fred Wesley 
Sargent of Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way, Board Chairman Julius Rosenwald 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., onetime 
Governor Frank Orren Lowden of Illinois 
—met to choose a substitute historian, 
adjourned for a year without being able 
to do so. They did adopt a budget of 
$70,000 for 1931, promised newsgatherers 
that by next November the figures of 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson 
would be complete as far down as the 
waistcoats, that men would be at work on 


Abraham Lincoln. 
— o— 
Petit Maitre 


Persons acute to the latest trends of 
modern art hurried to Manhattan’s 
Brummer Galleries last week to see the 
first U. S. showing of a precise, dapper 
gentleman unknown to U. S. shores, whose 
reputation in Europe is growing like a 
downhill snowball. 

Pierre Roy is fiftyish, stocky, wears 
pince-nez and a very neat toothbrush 
mustache. Educated in England, he still 
buys his clothes there, is seldom seen 
without his bowler hat, yellow gloves and 
tightly rolled umbrella. M. Roy is com- 
pletely bilingual and looks not unlike 
Premier André Tardieu. He has more- 
over attained the nirvana of the French 
bourgeoisie, he is a rentier and need 
never paint a stroke, could live quite 
comfortably on his inherited income. 

Pierre Roy has always been a painter, 
has given many a nourishing meal to the 
founders of Cubism. Though Derain, 
Picasso, Giorgio (horses) de Chirico are 
still his good friends, he has been in- 
fluenced by none of them. Slowly, pains- 
takingly, he has developed his own style. 
He takes about six months to finish a 
picture. The 42 canvases exhibited last 
week represent most of his life’s work— 
28 of them already belong to various 
collectors. 

A wordy preface to the exhibition cat- 
alog by the French critic, Waldemar 
George, contains such gems of crit- 
ical thought as “Art is made of dou- 
ble meanings. Pierre Roy . . . comes 
out of the infernal circle of twentieth 
century art and changes his centre of 
gravity. ... In the view of Pierre Roy 

*Latest plans for Mount Rushmore have the 
inscription not only in beautiful English but in 
beautiful Latin and in beautiful Chinese, Japa- 
nese or Sanskrit as well. 
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the picture . . . is not a picturesque vis- 
ible fiction. It is a second phase of life. 
It is also a reincarnation.” M. George 
also describes M. Roy as a petit maitre— 
a Little Master. By that M. George pre- 
sumably means that Pierre Roy is not 
interested in the faces of prime ministers, 
prostitutes or the effects of the machine 
age, suitable subjects for Serious Artists. 
M. Roy is not. He is passionately inter- 
ested in strips of colored paper, birds’ 
eggs, bits of string, seashells, ribbons, 
planks with holes bored in them. He 
paints these with an exact technical dex- 
terity which would do credit to Ingres, 
David or the 19th Century miniaturists, 
but in high, exciting modern colors. 


To these still lifes Artist Roy attaches 
sprightly titles: “The Quartermaster’s 


Farewell,’ “Danger on the Staircase,” | 


“Love Killed by the Customhouse,” 
“Offering of Asparagus.” 

“The Birth of Venus” shows a curling 
lock of blonde hair tied with lavender 
ribbon, balanced against a branch of 


coral which in turn stands on a block of 


cork and a cockleshell. 


“Honor to Unhappy Courage” rep- | 


resents a large oak plank on the seashore 
through which has been thrust a beauti- 
fully painted silver spigot. Several auger 
holes are cut through the plank, and 
draped over one corner is a graceful 
wreath of morning glories. 


“Homage to a Hostess” represents an- | 


other oak plank (with every grain mi- 


nutely painted) from which hang a red- | 


feathered trolling spoon and a string of 
speckled birds’ eggs. Pinned to the plank 


is a sheet of blue notepaper with this 


message, in English: 
“T am so sorry to leave unfinished this 


picture which I started two days ago for | 


my kind hostess Mrs. Wadsworth.” 

The Brummer Galleries, sure of the 
success of Pierre Roy, price his eleven 
unsold pictures from $1,000 to $2,500. 


MUSIC 


Stokowskitalk 

Concerts certain to cause as much com- 
ment as any this season will be given 
during the next fortnight in Manhattan 
and Philadelphia. Arturo Toscanini will 
leave his Philharmonic-Symphony, go to 
Philadelphia to conduct Leopold Stokow- 
ski’s Orchestra. Stokowski will go to Man- 
hattan to conduct the Philharmonic. 
Changing boats in the middle of the 
stream is a unique venture for conductors, 
a challenge to audiences to compare their 
talents. 

Last week Stokowski anticipated the in- 
evitable comparison with a press state- 
ment which lavishly extolled the genius of 
Toscanini in terms applicable to any great 
conductor, perhaps even to Stokowski 
himself. Excerpt: “The melodic line he 
molds just as a sculptor molds in soft 
clay the forms appearing under his fingers. 
... His originality of conception comes 
from his expressing the essence and soul of 
the score instead of merely the literal 
notes... . It is the divine fire in him 


which elevates all he expresses through | 
tone, so that one knows that at that | 








are hopin 


or this Christmas Gift 


INCE fresh fruit juices are a necessity for breakfast and 

entertaining, Sunkist Junior Electric Juice Extractor is a 
Christmas gift eagerly received by everyone—family and 
friends. 

It gets a glass or a gallon of orange or lemon juice— 
ane Better juice, too—“aerated’’, and with all the healthful 
tuit pulp finely shredded. Saves time, labor, waste; gets more 
juice than hand methods without the mussiness. 


There’s just enough of luxury about Sunkist Junior to make 
it Christmas gift-like—and enough of the sensible to bring 
sincere day-after-day appreciation for its usefulness. 


Sunkist Junior is guaranteed for use in the busiest house- 
holds. Reaming bulb and alabaster glass bowl are quickly 
cleaned under running water. Stands 10 inches high; weighs 
6 pounds. The price—$14.95—is much less than you pay 
for many household appliances used much less frequently. 


Check Sunkist Junior on your shopping list now, for the 
family—for friends who entertain—for friends 


with an orange-squeezing problem. And that $ 95 
includes almost everyone these days! we 
at department, electri- 
cal and hardware 


e stores. If your dealer 
is sold out, send cou- 
pon now with money 
order for $14.95 

e (Canada $19.95 ) and 
a Sunkist Junior will 


be ch yo 
ELECTRIC JUICE EXTRACTOR aa 
_—— Mail Coupon to Nearest Address - -—— - 


CALIFORNIA Fruit GROWERS EXCHANGE, Dry. 2012 
900 No. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill., or Box 530, Station C, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Enclosed is money order for $14.95 (Canada $19.95). Send Sunkist Junior. 





Name— 3 ___ Street. 


City. * pti a State 





LE MOMENT ALARMANT 


{THE ALARMING 


MOMENT! 


When, quite by 


accident, you have wandered into 


the wrong “‘cabine” (state room) 


PRONOUNCED 


Ao 
- 


f s a stop-over at 
yracuse just to enjoy 
the luxuries and com- 
forts of this amazingly 
fine hotel. 

A distinguished tem- 
porary address. 

600 outside rooms—each with 
bath. $3.00 up. 


ROY P. BRAINARD 
Mavsaging Drrestor 


POWERS HOTEL, Rochester, N.Y. 


Under Saqrec Managem 


SYRAGUSE, NPY. 


PERFECT BY 


. . . be nonchalant 


LIGHT A MURAD 


© P. Lorillard Co 


DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS 


PECANWAY PECANS 


A business man must com- 
pliment many associates at 
Christmas time. He can harass 
his mind, trying to select suit- 
able, individual gifts,or he can 
delight everyone with a box 
of PECANWAY PECANS. 

8 Grown and sold only at Pecan- 

8 way, PECANWAY PECANS 
excel all other pecans in rich- 
ness, meatiness, flavor as a 
result of special cultivation 
and shade curing. 


3-lb. package, gift- 
wrapped, $3.00 
5-lb. package, gift- 
wrapped, $5.00 


Direct from Add 50c west of Mississippi 


M. O. DANTZLER 2 
a - ot 


North Pecanway 
Place 


Orangeburg, S. C. 


mS 
Keep an opened box of Pecanway Pecans in your desk drawer 
TS 
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| moment music is being created which 


through its vitality, rich color, plastic 
form, pulsating rhythm brings us a vision 
of the beauty and power of which this 
life is capable, when that vision is brought 
to us by such a master.” 

Toscanini characteristically made no 
reply. In the six years he has conducted 
the Philharmonic, Toscanini has never 
given an interview, never explained his 
musical methods or described his diet. “I 
speak,” he tells his friends, ‘a universal 
language. If the public cannot under- 
stand .. .” and he will shrug his shoul- 
ders. But his attitude is known to be one 
of humility. He regards himself as the 
servant of the composer, holds every note 
important. 

Contrastingly, Stokowski delivers him- 
self more and more of public utterances. 
At a recent luncheon in Philadelphia he 
said: “Peace can only come through the 
individual evolution of man.” At the 
Poor Richard Club (Philadelphia), where 
he was presented with a silver spoon and 
porringer for his infant daughter, Andrea 
Sadja, he said: “Symphonic music is only 
a very small part of what radio can do. 
It is equal to anything man ever has had 
for exchange of thought, of imagination, 
of beauty; for developing everything that 
makes life a wonderful thing. Perhaps 
never before has there been such a 
medium. For the development of civiliza- 
tion, nothing is so important.” 

. Wie cial 
First Lap 

In the soot-blackened railroad yards 
near Boston’s Back Bay was heard one 
afternoon last week the sound of great 
music. Yardsmen and_— scrubwomen 
stopped work, gathered around a side- 
tracked private car whence it came. 
“Paderooski,” one workman told the next 
as the knot of listeners grew. And Pianist 
Ignace Jan Paderewski it was indeed, 
practicing for two hours the recital he 
would give magnificently that evening in 
Boston’s Symphony Hall. 

It was the end of the first lap of Pader- 
ewski’s nationwide tour. He has played 
to record-breaking audiences all the way 
from Portland, Me. to Chicago and East 
again, attracted hundreds who would 


; never think of listening to other pianists. 
| In Philadelphia he had to have the piano 
| pushed offstage before his audience would 
| leave the hall. Like Conductor Arturo 


Toscanini (Trme, Nov. 24) Paderewski is 


| this year in the U. S. without his wife for 
the first time. Mme Paderewska is ill of 


an incurable disease in Switzerland. 
o—— 


| Best Girls 


At Charlotte, N. C. famed Bandsman 


| John Philip Sousa made Music Supervisor 
| L. R. Sides proud by telling him that the 
| girls’ band of Central High School was the 


best girls’ band he had ever conducted. 


* 4. Kien ES 
Subsidized Opera 
Until last week the only important 


| nations not to have subsidized their lead- 
| ing opera companies were Great Britain 


and the U. S. Last week saw the con- 
version of Great Britain. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Philip Snowden announced 


| in the House of Commons that the govern- 
| ment would give $87,500 annually for the 
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next five years, $25,000 this year, toward 
the new Covent Garden Opera Company 
already guaranteed by British Broadcast- 
ing Corp. to the extent of $150,000 (TIME, 
Nov. 24). The reorganized Covent Garden 
Company will give performances at pop- 
ular as well as grand-opera prices, in 
provincial cities as well as in London. 
Government interest is said to be largely 
attributable to the pretty, wordy wife of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Snowden. 
Mrs. Snowden, a capable musician, is a 
governor of British Broadcasting Corp. 
pent Soe 


Country Gentlewoman 


A limousine was required last week to 
carry the flowers away after a recital in 
Carnegie Hall, Manhattan. Flowers in 
just such deluge used to arrive backstage 
at the Metropolitan Opera House when 
Geraldine Farrar sang there ten years and 


GERALDINE FARRAR 
. again got a limousine-full. 


more ago. Farrar caused the deluge last 
week by returning to give one of her 
infrequent song recitals. 

Farrar’s audiences are still marveling 
at the change come over her since Metro- 
politan days. She is white-haired now. 
For several years she was round and 
matronly but she has thinned down again. 
The voice is small, an instrument to treat 
carefully. But she wisely chooses only 
songs which suit it, sings them with 
dignity and restraint. 

Farrar’s life is the perfect counterpart 
of her leisurely career.* She has an apart- 
ment in Manhattan, is often seen at con- 
certs, the theatre, the Metropolitan which 
she now likens to a Ford establishment. 
The warm months she spends at Ridge- 
field, Conn., plays whole-heartedly the role 
of country gentlewoman. She motors, 
gardens, keeps a bird refuge, admires the 
neighbors’ babies. Everyday at luncheon 
she entertains her father, Sidney (“Sid’’) 
Farrar, onetime professional baseballer 
and her neighbor. If the day is hot, re- 
gardless of other guests Father Farrar 
comes as he is most comfortable. 


*This year Farrar has sung in Grand Rapids, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Washington. She will stay 
in Manhattan until mid-January, then go to the 
Pacific coast. 
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‘This year, every home can have 
healthful Wotst+Mr uomorryy 


As Low as 


‘150 


F.O.B. FACTORY 
Installation extra 


In place, the Doherty-Brehm has the 

appearance of a beautiful low-boy 

cabinet. Supplied in beautiful wood 

cabinets or handsome metal ones. Or 

for wall recessing. In metal cabinets, 

$150 to $225, f. 0. b. factory, instal- 
lation extra 


+ 


Simple, inexpensive, effective humidifying radiator meets the 
one vital need of steam, hot water, and vapor heated homes 


Winter is here! Will it be again the 
season of unhealthful overheating? 
Of dry air that threatens frequent 
colds, bronchitis, sinus and ear infec- 
tions, mastoids? Of dry air, that 


| parches and cracks furniture and 
| woodwork, even wilts house plants? 


This winter your home need no 
longer endure dry air. The Doherty- 
Brehm Humidifying Radiator, the 
first simple inexpensive effective 


| humidifier for steam, hot water, or 


vapor heating, now automatically 


supplies scientifically correct humidity to any 
radiator heated house. 


Simple and attentionless as a radiator 


It fits into any radiator heating system as 
easily as an ordinary radiator. Just install it 
in place of one ordinary radiator, or as an extra 
unit in the system. Thereafter, it requires no 
attention. No moving parts to get out of 
order. No noise, no steam, no odor. One hu- 
midifies an average home, evaporating as high 
as 100 gallons daily, automatically regulating 
the amount to changing weather conditions. 
And it heats while it humidifies, giving off 
more heat than a radiator of the same surface. 


Easy payments on 
' th CRAN E Budget Plan 


It is sold by CRANE through dependable 
heating and plumbing contractors everywhere. 
You can buy under the Crane Budget Plan 
and pay only 10% down, the rest in small monthly pay. 
ments. Have your heating and plumbing con- 
tractor equip your home now. 


DOHERTY-BREHM 


HUMIDIFIER 


SOLD BY 


Mail this coupon for facts 


DOHERTY-BREHM COMPANY, 333 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your instructive booklet giving full information about humidity and the Doherty- 


Brehm Humidifying Radiator. 


rooms in'my house. I use 


Name 


a vapor 


.. .Address 





The 


Sign on the Door’ 


that meant 


NOTHING 


A corps of secretaries guard him 
from interruption. His office is 
high above the rumble and roar 
of the streets. And his office door 
is formidably lettered...PRIVATE. 


RIVATE!...Seven sentinels to 
_ geile him from intrusion that 
might destroy his planning and his 
thought! But one intruder scorns 
the sign. Strides clatteringly into 
the sanctum. Clamoring. Banging. 
Fraying nerves. Changing concen- 
tration to irritation. Striking straight 
at the business in one of its most 
vital points...its thinking head. 


Noise! The clatter of noisy old- 
fashioned typewriters. The anvil 
chorus. of business. The endless 
deadly din of metal keys banging 
upon hard-rubber rollers... and ex- 
ecutive eardrums. 


Which explains why executives have 

installed the REMINGTON NOISE- 

LESS in their own private offices... 

and in the outer offices where junior 

executives work. For a roomful can 

all be running at once...net result 
-- quiet. 


Remington 


SILLS) 
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Noise is outlawed...and the REM- 
INGTON NOISELESS isthe sheriff. 


What makes it noiseless? A gentle 
pressure stroke instead of a slam- 
banging hammer-blow. And preci- 
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sion of manufacture... finer toler- 
ances... finer materials...The same 
precision that makes it noiseless... 
also makes it a better writing 
machine. Every letter in alignment. 
Clear. Sharp. Better carbons. 
Cleaner-cut stencils. “Phone for a 
Remington man to give you an 
“eye-and-ear” demonstration. Rem- 
ington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
Buffalo, New York.Sales offices in 


all leading cities. 


NX oiseless 


IT TAKES THE 


Bedlam OuT OF BUSINESS 
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Prophets 

In Manhattan last week the American 
Statistical Association held a _ banquet, 
heard six noted statisticians attempt to 
predict the future of Business and the 
Market. Three of the speakers said neither 
the Market nor Business has reached a 
bottom; one said the present may be_the 
bottom; two were vague. 

. Even less uniformity was shown when 
the speakers attempted to select groups 
of stocks which will rise most during the 
next two years. Most prominent was the 
food & dairy industry, mentioned four 
times. Practically every other industry 
was favored by at least one speaker. 
But no speaker was very enthusiastic over 
even his own selections. The tone of the 
meeting was definitely bearish. 

Other prophets heard during the week 
were bullish. Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr., 
lean president of General Motors Corp. 
said: “I see no reason why 1931 should 
not be an extremely good year.” Jron Age 
(75 years old last week) reported a 
“change of sentiment in the steel in- 
dustry.” The first quarter of 1931 was 
seen as the likely end of the decline in 
business by Harvard Economic Society, 
Inc. 

a ae 
Still Solid South 

In 1926 the Manley group of banks 
centering in Georgia collapsed. In one 
week, go institutions closed their doors. 
There have been more serious troubles in 
U. S. banking, far more significant 











International 


RESERVE GOVERNOR BLACK 
“There should be no uneasiness...” 
troubles, but never more failures in one 
week in recent banking history. 

Last week the Manley failures no longer 
constituted a record. More violent, more 
sensational grew the storm which began 
sweeping over Southern banking with the 
failure of Caldwell & Co., Nashville in- 
vestment bankers (“We Bank on the 
South’’). 

During the fortnight, 143 banks failed 


to open; $178,000,000 in deposits were 
tied up. Of these troubles, 129 could be 
attributed to the Caldwell failure and the 
fear it brewed. Of the others, two were 
in Iowa, two in Minnesota, one in Geor- 
gia. 

No bank failure—as all know who have 
lived in a community where such a catas- 
trophe has occurred—can be called harm- 
less. Yet the South’s troubles did not 
cause great alarm to U.S. banking at large. 
Rather, bankers in other States said the 
Southern trouble has been long in coming, 
is now ended. 

When the first announcement of Cald- 
well & Co.’s troubles was made, Eugene 
Robert Black, Governor of the Atlanta 
Federal Reserve Bank (whose territory 
runs from Tennessee through Florida and 
from the Atlantic’ into Southern Louisi- 
ana), made an assuring statement (Time, 
Oct. 27). Last week he again surveyed 
the Southern situation, made no grimace 
at the wreckage. Long associated with 
banking and industry in the South is Gov- 
ernor Black, whose reputed facial resem- 
blance to Andy Gump of the funny papers 
amuses rather than bothers him. Heard 
with respect was his announcement last 
week: ° 

“At this time, by reason of the closing 
of a number of Southern banks it may be 
well to consider our fundamental situation. 

“We have just harvested our various 
crops. All these crops were large and 
yielded large cash returns. . . . The mil- 
lions received from these crops are dis- 
tributed in all the Southern States from 
Texas to Virginia. 

“Our industries are on a sound basis 
and their products yield cash returns twice 
as large as our agricultural products. Our 
problem of unemployment is probably less 
acute than in any other section. . . . 

“With resources of approximately 
$10,000,000,000 in Southern banks* there 
should be.confidence that fundamentally 
our banking situation is sound, and with 
our agriculture, our industry, and our 
banking resources there should be no un- 
easiness as to our general situation.” 


Failure Figures. Survey of the actual 
events of the unhappy fortnight indeed 
indicated that the storm was more sensa- 
tional than devastating. In hard-hit 
Arkansas, 64 banks either failed or in- 
voked the State law allowing a five-day 
suspension. Deposits thus tied up were 
$35,804,000. But in all Arkansas, as of 
Dec. 31 last, there were 437 banks with 
deposits of over $208,500,000. 

In Kentucky, where there were 579 
banks with deposits of $447,900.000, only 
15 banks with deposits of $59,122,000 
failed. 

Equally small proportions of disaster 
would be found in North Carolina where, 
supposedly because of real estate deflation, 
16 banks with $26,103,000 in deposits 


*A recent tabulation places total banking re- 
sources of the Continental U. S. at $71,000,000,- 
000. Total deposits (exclusive of bank deposits) 
are $55,000,000,000, of which one-fifth are in 
Manhattan banks. The South Atlantic states have 
$3,000,000,000 in deposits, the East South Cen- 
tral states $1,000,000,000. Next to New York 
State, with $16,000,000,000 in deposits, is Penn- 
sylvania with $4,000,000,000. 
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failed and in Indiana where eight banks 
with $4,743,000 failed as an aftermath 
of the Louisville tempest.* 


Group Banking. Anxiously scanning 
the casualty list were all U. S. bankers. One 
reason for their interest was that the 
question of group banking still looms for 
dispute, that the troubles of last week 





Harris Foto 


BANKER BANKS 


His chain’s break will be a talking point. 


furnished two cases which will figure im- 
portantly in future arguments on the 
subject: 

BancoKentucky. Organized last year to 
control banks in Kentucky, Indiana and 
Ohio was BancoKentucky. Two of. its 
biggest units, practically 100%-owned, 
were National Bank of Kentucky and 
Louisville Trust Co., both of which went 
down early in the storm, did much to 
spread it. 

Owners of bank stocks are liable for 
a 100% assessment on the par value of 
their shares. It has never been decided 
whether a holding company’s shareholders 
are also liable, although the consensus is 
that they are not. Last week BancoKen- 
tucky Co. was faced with being held for 


double the par value of its holdings in its 


two biggest banks. Probably to obtain 
cash for this contingency it sold its stock 
in two Cincinnati banks. An indictment 
of this situation is found on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange where BancoKentucky 
which sold at $344 last year has dropped 
from above $16 on Sept. 1 to 13¢ last 
week. 

President of BancoKentucky was James 
B. Brown, publisher of the Louisville 
Herald-Post. Last June he announced that 
BancoKentucky had bought a half interest 
in Caldwell & Co. and Rogers Caldwell 
had bought a big interest in BancoKen- 
tucky. No indication that this deal had 
failed to go through was made until last 
week, when Colonel Brown resigned from 
BancoKentucky. 

A. B. Banks Banks. Another case of 
a chain breaking was in Arkansas. In that 
state a potent banking group is A. B. 
Banks & Co., which controls American 


*Source for last fortnight’s totals: American 


Banker. 





ANALYZE 
Y our Investments Pertodically 


TERNAL vigilance is the price of safety. 
As applied to your investments, no mat- 
ter how large or smali your list, this means 
a careful analysis at least every six months. 
It is one of the chief functions of our Invest- 
ment Department to aid our clients in this 
important task, and wedoit gladly on request. 
Representatives at any of our offices will 
assist you—in person or by mail—if you 
will submit a list of your holdings to them 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


DETROIT PROVIDENCE 


PORTLAND, ME. 


CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 


and Detroit Stock 


Exchanges and 


the 


New York Curb Exchange 








gift packages for 
Employees! 


Delicious food assortments packed 
by Wilson; for shipment anywhere 


The call upon human sympathies is greater | 





this year than ever before. Practical gifts | 
will be more gratefully received and more 
| 


deeply appreciated. 
Humanity calls, and those of us who can 
should answer. You will win the loyalty and 


love of your workers by remembering them | 
with one of our special Christmas assort- 


ments of delicious foods. Your own Christ- 
mas dinner will be happier because of the 
remembrance. 

These Christmasremembrancesarealso very 
fitting giftsfor customers, familyand friends. 

Send for circular in full color describing 
fully these new and different Christmas sug- 
gestions. Nine different assortments to 
choose from, priced from $1.75 to $8.50. 





--e====-MAIL THIS-=-------_ 


WItson & Co. (Packers and Provisioners) T 


41st & Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me colored broadside showing com- 
plete assortments of Christmas packages. 


Addres 


City. 


SS | 


Low Cost 
Production 


Grand Rapids offers to many 
manufacturers the opportunity 
of turning a considerable portion 
of their factory investment into 
working capital. Grand Rapids 
can show well-located factory sites 
at 30 cents the foot....A-I con- 
struction jobs at half metropolitan 
cost. It can surround such an 
investment with 
community of 200,000 persons, 
an ample labor supply of excep- 
tional quality .... loyal, trained, 
hardworking, strike-free — an 
unusual condition. 

This bank, trusted counselor to 
Grand Rapids industrial life for 77 
years, will be glad to demonstrate 
that Grand Rapids offers definite and 
unusual advantages which will result 
in bigger annual profits. A _ letter 
will bring you convincing proof. 


OLD KENT 
BAN 


a live industrial 


WEST MICHIGAN'S 
LARGEST 


| 
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Exchange Trust, biggest in the state, and 
some 50 other banks. Last week virtually 
all of these had closed. The strength of 
the chain had been the strength of its 
strongest link, American Exchange, which 
had held deposits from all the other banks, 
swept them down when it fell. 

A. B. Banks & Co., important Southern 
banking group, is headed by Aloysius 
Burton Banks, 62, Arkansas booster re- 
puted to be worth $5,000,000. He is also 
a big factor in the insurance field. He 
lives in Little Rock in modest luxury, 
takes long walks at dusk, alone. Last 
week genial Mr. Banks took few walks, 
showed the strain of long conferences. He 
hoped that eventually his chain could be 
rewelded. 

Farmer Caldwell. Last week Rogers 


Clark Caldwell commented on the situa- 
tion his difficulty had started. Undis- 
mayed, he said to the St. Louis Star: 
“Everything happens for the best.” He 
said he plans to auction his famed stables, 
retire. He explained, “The trouble is that 
modern business has been bottomed on 
paper values and they are being swept 
away.” His remedy: “We must get back 
to fundamentals.” He plans to become 
a farmer. 

Negroes. In Louisville, two Negro 
banks were drawn into the maelstrom. 
The National Negro Bankers Association 
adopted a slogan: NO BANK SHALL 
FAIL. 

een 
Seventh Failure 

Last week the New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York Curb Exchange 
suspended for insolvency the firm of 
Bauer, Pogue, Pond & Vivian—the 
seventh such suspension since the bear 
market began.* Although the firm was of 
fair size, the action affected only a few 
stocks, did not halt last week’s stock- 
market rally. As is customary, Senior 
Partner Frederick R. Bauer announced 
that if his firm’s affairs were liquidated 
in an orderly manner, all creditors could 
be paid, a residue left for the partners. 
The strong market gave him a more 
pleasing background than other recent 
crashees have enjoyed. 

Companies in whose financing Bauer, 
Pogue, Pond & Vivian have participated 
include American Commercial Alcohol, 
Helena Rubinstein, Inc., Bulova Watch 
Co. Announcement of the failure caused 
heavy selling of Bulova Watch, brought 
forth a statement from Chairman Arde 
Bulova. Said he: The watch company is 
entirely independent of the insolvent firm, 
will earn as much this year as last if not 
more. 


Partners of other recently failed houses 
were in or near Manhattan last week. 
James A. Sisto was in his office preparing 
for trial on Dec. 2. All of Prince & 
Whitely’s partners awaited trial Dec. 26. 
Harold Russell Ryder, who wrecked the 
firm of Woody & Co. and was afterward 
reported living at Hotel Ambassador 
through courtesy of the management, was 
in Bay Shore with his mother. Charles 
Victor Bob, missing mining promoter 


*The other six: Mandeville, Brooks & Chafiee, 
Providence; Roberts & Hall, Cincinnati; Woody 
& Co., J. A. Sisto & Co., Prince & Whitely, 
Manhattan; Clothier Jones & Co., Philadelphia. 
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RAILWAY 
and LIGHT 
SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


December 1930 marks for Railway 
and Light Securities Company the 
completion of 26 years of suc- 
cessful operation. Since 1905, 
dividend payments on the pre- 
ferred stock of this Company 
have been uninterrupted. Divi- 
dends on the common stock have 
been paid regularly since 1910. 
Ownership of Railway and Light 
Securities Company common 
stock gives you participation in 
a well-diversified and carefully 
selected list of securities. 


Common Stock Listed on Boston Stock Exchange 


RAILWAY and LIGHT SECURITIES COMPANY 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





s the “RESERVE. 


in YouR Balance Sheet 
that its name implies? 


HE word “Reserve” occurs in the balance sheets of 

many corporations. It suggests that assets have been set 
aside for some purpose —and, in an accounting sense, 
they doubtless have. 

But closer examination often brings out the fact that 
there has been no actual segregation of assets such as would serve 
the purpose for which the Reserve was nominally established. 

Reserves for Contingencies, Depreciation, Expansion, or 
any other purposes, are really effective only if they represent 
liquid resources that have been set aside and held for the 
purpose named. Reserve capital which can be relied upon 
to tide a company over a crisis, or which will enable the 
company to seize an opportunity when it arises, must be in 
available form. Sucha reserve cannot represent a proportion- 
ate interest in a factory building or a plot of vacant ground 
—for neither of these types of property can ordinarily be 
converted ‘nto cash with the dispatch necessary for the pur- 
pose intended. Nor should it mags working capital 
that is needed in the ordinary conduct of the business. 

The experience of many corporations has indicated the 
dependable character of fixed income bearing obligations 
for reserve purposes—particularly when they have been 
carefully chosen with reference to the nature and purpose 
of the reserve. 


Our experience and judgment will gladly be placed at the 
disposal of business concerns which find themselves con- 
fronted with reserve investment problems. The size of the 
business makes no difference, and consultation involves no 
obligation. Asimple and interesting discussion of reserve in- 
vestments will be found in our booklet, “Business Reserves,” 
a copy of which will gladly be sent without charge to any 
one requesting it on his business letter-head. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 So. La Salle St. NEW YORK, 35 Wall St. 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE 
THAN ENTERTAIN 


Every Wednesday evening you may increase your 
knowledge of sound investment by listening to the 
Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. pro- 
gram. @ Broadcast over a Coast to Coast network 
of 37 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company. 


* Music by symphony orchestra. 


9 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 7 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 
8 F.M. Central Standard Time 6 P.M. Pacific Standard Time 


BONDS TO FIT THE INVESTOR 
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(Trm_E, Oct. 27), surrendered to the Dis- 
trict Attorney of New York, related an 
Odyssey of wanderings which had taken 
him to Phoenix, Ariz., Los Angeles, Mex- 
ico City, by train, airplane and automobile 
in search of the Golden Fleece of new 
capital. Only when it was learned (last 
fortnight) that he was ready to surrender, 
was a warrant for his arrest actually 
issued. Criminal charges, civil suits, Fed- 
eral prosecution face him. 

er ears 


Ham & Beer 
RAISE THE STEINS 
Beer is coming back! 

Thus did Adolf Gobel Inc. (packers) 
boldly capitalize the Prohibition issue last 
week in their advertisements in the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, Newark News, New York 
Journal and Sun. Gobel’s had earlier 
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GOBEL’s FIROR 


They are all Wet. 


skirted the question with large spreads 
headed first “Give us beer,” shout 20,000- 
ooo New Yorkers, later a little more vigor- 
ously with “Banish poison booze!” But 
last week’s prophecy or announcement was 
boldest of all. The excuse for it: Gobel’s 
promised to make “a generous cash con- 
tribution to a worthy society working for 
Prohibition reform”. for each can ‘of 
Gobel’s Sugar Cured Ham sold. 

The company already felt sure of the 
sales reception it would meet. During the 
first week of the campaign sausage was 
being plugged. At once the sales increased 
from 21,000 lb. to 54,000 lb. per week. 

Gobel advertising is handled by Benton 
& Bowles. Before setting out on the cam- 
paign 200 New York women were called 
at random on the telephone. Only seven 
were in favor of the 18th Amendment. 
That decided Benton & Bowles. 

Adolf Gobel, Inc. sells 1,248 meat items, 
is chiefly famed for its frankfurters, is 
ranked as a big company by virtue of its 
sales ($46,000,000 last year) if not for its 
earnings ($131,298 last year). President 1s 
Frank Martin Firor, 58, who became Go- 
bel’s head in 1927 when it merged with 
George Kern Inc., for which he was work- 
ing. Founder Adolf Gobel died four years 
ago. 

President Firor is delighted with the 
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TIME 


Gold Medal Flour, of Famous ‘Eventually, 
Why Not Now?” Slogan, One of Its Brands 


Scope 

Bread, -‘‘the Staff of Life’;—-GoLp 
MEDAL Flour; ‘Eventually, Why Not 
Now?” sum up the brand position of 
General Mills, Inc., the world’s largest 
millers of flour. 

Born of the famous Washburn Crosby 
Company of Minneapolis, General Mills, 
Inc., consists of 21 leading flour mills in 
the principal milling and distribution 
centers of the United States. 


It controls some 28 of the leading 
flour brands of the United States in 
addition to the world’s most notable 
brand—Gold Medal Flour. 


Housewives’ Ideal 


Every day, American housewives by 
the millions say ‘‘Gold Medal”, as their 
mothers did before them, when buying 
flour for the home. Its slogan, ‘‘Even- 
tually, Why Not Now?’’ has been learned 
by American children along with their 
alphabets. 


On the other hand, approximately 
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of American Housewives The Meaning of Flour 
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G. M. Views 


IN SOME 90 COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD— 


“Eventually, Why Not Now?’’— Means Flour 


one-half of the total number of bakeries 
in the United States use some of General 
Mills’ flours in producing a major por- 
tion of the bread that feeds the nation 
every day —‘‘Good” times or ‘‘Bad”’. 

The company’s activities are thus 


predicated on the Staff of Life itself— 
bread, flour and wheat products. 


Management 


Management is under a board in- 
cluding the heads of the original units of 
General Mills, Inc.,—thus preserving 
the local individuality of each unit; yet 
enjoying the important economies in 
operation, distribution, manufacture 
and elimination of waste resulting from 
centralized ownership. 


Present capacity of the 21 General 
Mills, Inc., units reaches the impressive 
total of 85,650 barrels daily, with 
36,292,000 bushels terminal grain stor- 
age capacity; 255 country elevators and 
grain elevators with storage capacity 


of 11,759,000 bushels, ten proprietary 
feed mills, two cereal food products 


mills (‘‘Wheaties’” and Gold Medal 
Cake Flour), together with 69 branch 
offices and warehouses, engaged in 
sales and distribution. 


Research Program 


In addition to these widespread ac- 
tivities, General Mills, Inc., for the 
first time in the milling industry, has 
recently inaugurated its own compre- 
hensive research program, compris- 
ing a staff of recognized experts who 
are equipped with every facility to 
study and develop the needs of the in- 
dustry for tomorrow’s business. This 
is based upon the knowledge that mod- 
ern industry, to advance, today is turn- 
ing more and more toward extensive 
study of manufacturing methods and 
advantageous utilization of all material. 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Copyr.G. M., Inc., 1930 





POCKETS 
EXPAND 


As the papers increase and the 
need arises for greater capac- 
ity, this expansion feature of 
“Vertex” Pockets enables 
them to care for a greater 
load, without affecting in any 
way the efficient way in which 
they stand upright in the filing 
drawers. 

Just as an accordion player uses 
this feature of his instrument to 
secure greater volume, so do these 
efficient filing units use it to care 
for an increasing volume of letters. 
Three hundred papers are held up- 
right and orderly in the filing 
cabinet just as easily as three or 
four. 


Tune Up Your Files 
with these efficient filing units and 
note the- instant improvement 
that occurs when indexes are 
visible, pockets erect, and letters 
instantly available for reference. 











To every user of vertical 
files, we offer a free sample 
**Vertex’’ Pocket. Use the 
coupon below. 


=. 
Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pock- 
et, as described in December 1, 1930, Time. 
Name of Firm 
D544 betGinecesene db senee sae beta we 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 








TIME 


beer & ham campaign, plans to use it 
throughout the land. He has selected 
the Woman’s Committee for the Repeal 
of the 18th Amendment as the organiza- 
tion to which the Gobel anti-Prohibition 
contributions go. He would not say last 
week how much cash each ‘can of hash 
would yield. 
—-— - 


Gillette Ratified 


In all the world there are 800,000,000 
males with shaveable beards. Only one- 
third of these are in the condition called 
“civilized.” Hence a great majority of 
the world’s male. population is still a 
potential new market for razors. And in 
the U. S. alone every year, 400,000 youths 
gaze into a mirror and realize they have 
come of shaving age. For many a year 
Gillette Safety Razor Co., oldest in its 
field, has led all competitors in supplying 
existing markets, and in prying into new 
markets. 

In South Boston last week some 200 
persons gathered in the big Gillette recrea- 
tion hall. 
Gillette shares, also held enough proxies 
so they had 1,545,000 votes out of Gil- 
lette’s total 1,982,000 shares. By the over- 
whelming tally of 1,399,654 to 895 they 
approved Gillette’s expensive acquisition 
of AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. (True, 
Oct. 27). Gillette thus retains the suprem- 
acy which AutoStrop’s patents threatened. 
And gratifying to Gillette stockholders 
was the news that the New York Stock 
Exchange, reported displeased by the great 
publicity regarding Gillette’s accounting, 
had consented to list the new stock to be 
issued in the transaction. 

Although last week’s vote assures con- 
summation of the deal it does not re- 
move two ugly thorns from Gillette’s 
venerable hide. First of these thorns is 
the widespread knowledge that Gillette’s 
reported profits for the past several years 
were not all real profits. Sales to foreign 
subsidiaries were billed at prices just under 
the U. S. market price, apparently for the 
purpose of letting the profit fall to the 
U. S. company at once to avoid high for- 
eign income taxes. If all the razors and 
blades sold to subsidiaries had been re-sold 
to the foreign consumers at once, the 
profit would not have been overstated. 
Upon readjustment of the figures to a 
fully consolidated basis, accounts receiv- 
able shrank from $17,000,000 to $4,000,- 
ooo while inventories soared from $5,000,- 
000 to $12,000,000. The total profits from 
1925-29 under the old system were 
$69,500,000, an overstatement of $11,- 
000,000. This sum was subtracted from 
Gillette’s surplus, as was $4,600,000 used 
to develop the much advertised new razor 
and blade. 

The second thorn concerns the act of 
Gillette directors in selling stock to the 
company at a price far in excess of the 
present market. A group of minority 
stockholders sued for damages because of 
this, threatened to restrain the merger 
until they were assured that approval of 
the deal does not waive the directors’ 
liability. The directors claim that all but 
one have taken back the stock at the same 
price the company paid, that the single 
exception is King Camp Gillette, who last 
week was too ill to be approached on the 
subject. 


They were owners of 242,000. 
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Take it 
easy LATER 


invest safely 
NOW 


“When I’m fifty I want to retire— 
take it easy and enjoy life.”” Haven’t 
you often voiced this wish? 

And you can—many of our cus- 
tomers have done it, even on moder- 
ate incomes. Invest regularly through 
thick and thin—and reinvest the 


interest. It increases with astonish- 
ing rapidity! 


Bonds priced to yield as 
high as 64% 


Today, S. W. Straus & Co. offers 
good bonds priced to yield as high 
as 614%. They provide the three 
essentials sought by every conserva- 
tive investor—safety of principal— 
an assured income—the maximum 
yield consistent with safety. 


Write today for our new booklet, 
“Building Financial Independence.” 
It explains in the layman’s own lan- 
guage the principles of safe and sane 
investing. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO., Dept. T-118 
565 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.; or Michigan Ave., at Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago; or 79 Post St., San Francisco. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of 
Booklet, “Building Financial Independence.” 


Name 





pS ee 


City. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
Offices in 39 Principal Cities 
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‘Our heating system should work 


so perfectly that no one ever thinks of it’’ 





ey n0her 


GRINNELL UNIT HEATER 


stops the unruly and expensive 
tantrums of steam heat 


A HEATING SYSTEM is right only when you don’t notice it. To experi- 


ence for one day the even diffusion of warmth by Thermolier The waste of fuel is 





fan-driven circulation, is to realize the absurdity of spotty heat. 
Almost overnight an unsatisfactory steam heating system can be 
modernized and then these savings begin— 


$ Fuel is saved night and day by thermostatic control. 


shocking, and the dis- 
comfort of employees 
costs money, when— 


Hot steam coming from a boiler 
$ Fuel is no longer being wasted by opening of windows near overheats each room at a few 
scorching radiators. spots— 

The slow drift of heated air 
sleepily avoids cold spots— 
The heat of insufferable areas 
must be discharged through open 
windows — 


FS 


$ Time and attention of employees is not wasted on trying to 
correct uncomfortable conditions. 


Energy of employees is not sapped by discomfort. 


Mental activity is not cut down by devitalized air. 


FA SG 


Colds and sickness are no longer being created constantly. 


$ No expense for fixing dead radiators, leaky valves and 
faulty traps. 


Some 10,000 Thermoliers are in active use in a great variety of G R I N N E LL 
occupancies. Our heating experts have doubtless already solved con- ~ aH 
OMPANY 

COMPAN’ 


ditions paralleling yours. Why not get their advice, or write for the 

booklet on heating called “Fourteen Points of Superiority”? There is 

no obligation on your part. Address Grinnell Company, Inc., 402 W. INC. 

Exchange St., Providence, R. I. Executive Office: Providence, R. I. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


THERMOLIER « » GRINNELL UNITCOCLERS «» THERMOFLEX RADIATOR TRAPS « » PIPE FABRICATION 
PIPE FITTINGS «» PIPEHANGERS « » HUMIDIFICATION EQUIPMENT « » AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 








CONVENIENT OFFICES. 
National City offices 
throughout the world are 
at his command. all investment 


Hewill be dealing with an 
organization with a back- National City’ 
lists of securities are 
available upon request. 


ground of over a century 
of financial experience. 


INVESTMENT 


TIME 


“Sail for Paris immediately tg 


The export sales counsel for a large 
automobile concern was suddenly 
called away on a five-months trip to 
Eu-ope. He was newly appointed to 
the position. He had scant time to 
arrange his affairs. 

His personal fortune was tied up 
in investments that demanded careful 
supervision. Must he convert his hold- 
ings into less variable, and perhaps 
less profitable, securities? Should he 
try to follow the market while he 


was abroad? 





INVESTMENT EXPERIENCE, 


These and other requirements of pres- 
ent day investors can be met through 


your nearest National City office. 


WHAT he will find in National City service 


MARKET CONTACTS. 
National City offices 
are in close touch with 


markets. 


INVESTMENT RANGE, 


s broad 


The National City 


Company 





NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING,NEW YORK 


SECURITIES 
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SCIENCE 


Play-O-Fine Crink-A-Nope 
People with important secrets do not 
yet whisper them into radio telephones 
because they know that anyone with a 
radio set can eavesdrop. But last week 
in Manhattan, Sergius Paul Grace, vice 
president of Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
demonstrated how radio conversations 
may be absolutely private. Mr. Grace 
played a phonograph record into a special 
type of microphone. The audience heard 
an ordinary speech. Then he took away 
the microphone, played the record alone. 











Listeners heard a gibberish of strange - 


grunts and squeaks. 

Mr. Grace instructed one of his audi- 
ence to say “Play-o-fine crink-a-nope” 
into the marvelous microphone. The 
words which came from the microphone 
were: “Telephone Company.” ‘“Oyaneon 
Playafiend Acecilofin’” became “Illinois 
Telephone Association.” 

Mr. Grace explained to his mystified 
audience that the invention is known as 
the “scrambled speech” method of teleph- 
ony recently developed by the clever, 
hardworking scientists of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. The invention consists of 
two complicated pieces of apparatus. One, 
located at the transmitting end, inverts 
ordinary speech in much the same way 
that a camera lens sets the image of an 
object on its head. -Low tones become 
high squeaks, high pitches turn into low 
grunts. Tones are changed in frequency, 
resulting in a language which no eaves- 
dropper could understand. At the 
receiving end of the radio telephone a 
translating apparatus changes the in- 
verted tones back to normal. The “‘scram- 
bled speech” invention is already used by 
five transatlantic radio telephone channels. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories’ staff of re- 
searchers—3,000 scientists and engineers 
—is now working on refinements, hopes 
soon to finish. 


Cheap Light 


European smokers last week attentively 
read press despatches announcing that 
the German dye trust had developed a 
combustible called bonalin for lighters. 
Bonalin, said the news, would not smoke, 
smell or explode. The new fuel comes 
in a tube, like toothpaste. When squeezed 
into the lighter it becomes a clear com- 
bustible liquid. 

Similar fuels have been sold in U. S. 
for more than a year, have not been 
wholly successful because they are too 
easily affected by temperature. The ad- 
vent of bonalin has more significance in 
Europe than in the U. S. Because of 
monopolies (Germany, France, Rumania, 
Hungary, Jugoslavia) matches are so ex- 
pensive that lighters are cheaper to use. 
A package of matches in Germany costs 
1.95 pfennigs. Enough bonalin to light 30 
cigarets can be purchased for .8 pfennig. 
Lighters originated in Vienna 25 years 
ago. Their popularity waned, was revived 
by soldiers during the War who were not 
allowed matches. Today a lighter can be 
had in England for ro¢, in France for 20¢. 
Germany sells an exact replica of the 
expensive British Dunhill lighter ($5 in 
other countries) for $1. 
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Ar YuLetTme—the season of family cheer, 
good-will and rejoicing! 


This year new thousands will be able to 
enjoy the Christmas festival with modern 
electric light. In near and remote places 

. . in America, in Africa, in the far-off 
Orient . .. on the high seas, too . . . Christ- 
mas cheer will be made cheerier under elec- 
tric lights that derive their current from 


Kohler Electric Plants. 


Kohler Plants are practical electric units 
for all places where public service current 
is not available . . . and for hospitals, 
theaters and city buildings where emergency 
or auxiliary current is needed. They pro- 
vide constant, unfailing electricity. They 
generate standard current at 110 or 220 
volts A.C. or D. C. Capacities range from 
800 watts to 10 K. W. There is also a 32- 
volt plant with a rubber-cell type storage 
battery for storing small amounts of cur- 
rent. Cost and operation expenses compare 
favorably with electric service from the 
power lines. 

For a Christmas in the old country home 


. .. for a Christmas which happens to be 


KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANTS 


LIGHT m= WORLD 









In all the corners of the earth, Kohler Electric Plants furnish standard, efficient electric service. Each star in 


maps above represents a country in which Kohler Electric Plants have wide distribution. 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 











RAILROAD 











7 . “ re }) Wrecking and Work O Station Lights 
Free of all cost or obligation, please rains oO | Sor pe Lights 
: P -_f wits i ] Signal Systems (J Coal and Water 
send me full information about Kohler F) Private Cars Stations 
Electric Plants and their advantages for MARINE 
the uses marked X below: O Tugs C Passenger Ships 
O Freighters C1) Radio Emergency 
PRIVATE MUNICIPAL 
Country Homes O Farms [| Hospitals 0 Fire Departments 
Camps 5 Mistor-boats CO) Hospite D Fire Depa 
achts O Churches. | 0 Airports 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAI O Street Lighting () Aviation Beacons 
[) Lumber Camps O Saw Mills , 
C] Mines C Oil Wells Name = 
[] Banks C1) Theaters L T-12-1.30 
} Garages Excavators Street or R.F.D. Address__ nae = 
} Building Contractors ees Buildings 
] Construction ] Refrigeration ” (ts 
Engineers Ice Cream Cily_ TT 
] Motor-busses Trucks 5 
() Battery Charging ] Stores State 





anywhere beyond the light-wires . . . let 
Kohler Electric Plants make it the brightest 
one you've ever had. Mail the coupon and 
let us tell you more about these highly effi- 
cient electric units. ... Kohler Co. Founded 
1873. Kohler, Wis.—Shipping Point, She- 
boygan, Wis.—Branches in principal cities. 

Manufacturers of Kohler Plumbing 
Fixtures. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


ELECTRIC 
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A $2,500 Gift 
To Yourself 


CHRISTMAS CHECK for 

$2,500, payable to you, 
would make it a happy day in- 
deed! 

A European tour, a start in busi- 
ness, a down payment ona home, 
college advantages for son or 
daughter—many are the possi- 
bilities of such a check! 

Invest $16.25 per month reg- 
ularly on the Investors Syndicate 
Plan, and receive, in exactly 
120 months, your maturity check 
for the guaranteed amount of 
$2,500. 


Triply protected, 36-year old 
Plan builds guaranteed amounts 
of from $1,000 to $100,000 
from proportionately small pay- 
ments. 


Coupon brings interesting 
booklet showing what even a 
few dollars a month will do for 


YOU. 
ASSETS OVER $37,000,000 


Send booklet, “Enjoy Money,” to— 


Address 


INVESTORS. 
SYNDICATE 


FOUNDED +1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON LOS ANGELES 


Offices in 
51 Cities 


Assets Over 
$37,000,000 


TIME 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 


Explanation ; 
In Athens, Greece, Peter Kulaxides, 


was arrested & charged with having done 
to death the preceding seven. He ex- 
| plained: Wife No. 1 died of excitement & 


| a long incarceration. The next five he 
| did not kill. Wife No. 7 he murdered be- 
cause she had told him lies. 





Seconds 

In Jacksonville, Fla., Moody Gibbs and 
Allen Posey, blackamoors, decided to settle 
with fisticuffs a dispute over a woman. 
They appointed two seconds: Marion 
Campbell, James Wise. As they battled 


their seconds were carried away with ex- | 
citement, quarreled, drew guns, shot each | 


other. One second died, the other was 
badly wounded. 


Dimes 
In Albany, N. Y., James Mason as- 


1o¢. James Mason was sent to prison to 
serve from seven and one-half to 15 years. 
In Los Angeles, Emory Ells, restaurant 





| Merle Ells, killed. He gave Benjamin 


| Franklin Brown, glass-molder, 22 dimes; | 
| Glass-molder Brown murdered her as she | 


| slept with her infant son. 


——* 


Spat 

In Jersey City, N. J., James (‘‘Valley”’) 
Smith, 30, was shot several times. One 
bullet struck his chin, entered his mouth, 
knocked out a tooth. When surgeons 


hunted the bullet, he explained: “I spit 


it out.” 


Wire 

At Grand Rapids, Mich., Charles Gar- 
nett, Mike Eikelbery, and Everett Glazier 
were arrested for stealing 150 mi. of cop- 
per wire which they dismantled while the 
lines were charged with 144,000 volts. 


Near Middletown, N. Y. Fred Woods | 


saw a deer drop dead while crossing a 
field, followed it, dropped dead by its side. 
| Both had touched a broken high tension 
wire. 


— 


| Hairpin 


was standing on a chair, fell off, was killed 
| by a hairpin driven into her brain. 
os 


| “Fluffy” 


In Newark, N. J., “Fluffy,” playful 


17, “Fluffy.” 


Flowers 


In Augsburg, Germany, Annie Ross- 
meier, 16, and Fanny Schlegel, 18, were 
placing flowers on the grave of Annie’s 
| mother. The 300-lb. monument fell, killed 
Annie, wounded Fanny. 


—e 





about to take to himself his eighth bride, | 


| joy when he was released from jail after | 





saulted James Gilmore, pilfered from him | 


handyman, wanted to have his wife, Mrs. | 


In Mellen, Wisc., Mrs. John Kunz, 46, 


poodle, tugged at a gas-heater hose, jerked | 
it loose. Asphyxiated as they slept were | 
Mr. & Mrs. Michael Moore, Mary Moore, | 
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“Air Conditioning” 
What it means 
Stow it is done 


7? furnish and circulate pure air of an 
exact desired temperature and mois- 
ture content is called “air conditioning.” 
It includes six separate operations: 


HEATING 
COOLING 
HUMIDIFYING 


(Adding water vapor to dry air) 
DE-HUMIDIFYING 
(Removing moisture) 


CLEANING 


(Removing dirt and impurities) 


CIRCULATING 


(Securing proper distribution of conditioned air) 


The Niagara Blower Company manufac- 
tures standard machines to perform all 
these operations, either separately or in 
combination, under the control of accu- 
rate instruments. 


This Niagara Air 
Conditioner cre- 
ates in the attached 
cabinetany desired 
artificial climate. 
It is used by one 
of the world's 
greatest industrial 
plants for precise 
experiments with 
materials. Connec- 
tions required are 
steam, water, elec- 
tricity and refriger- 
ation. 


Air conditioning is used both for the con- 
trol of materials that react to atmospheric 
moisture and temperature changes and 
for human comfort as in stores, theatres, 
offices. You may either condition com- 
pletely or perform any air conditioning 
operation singly to correct any specific 
wrong condition. Niagara engineers will 
help you select the proper equipment. 
Address the Niagara Blower Company, 
95 Liberty Street, New York City. 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Systems for 
Cooling, Humidifying 
Drying, Dust Recovery 
Fan Coolers Solvent Recovery 
Cooling Surface Pneumatic Conveying 
General Sales Office 
95 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Buffalo Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston 
Cleveland Detroit Montgomery, Ala. 


NI 


AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 


Air Conditioners 
Aluminum Heater Coils 
Fan Heaters 
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ED UCA TION RESOURCES MORE THAN ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


Bank of #4 America 


Natioral Trust & ai Savings Association 
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Revision at Chicago 

No flighty theorist is 31-year-old Presi- 
dent Robert Maynard Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago. No flight of fancy 
was his speech to southern pedagogs three 
weeks ago at Chapel Hill, N. C. on a 
“University of Utopia” where “hours and 
residence requirements as criteria for win- 
ning college degrees” would be scrapped 

















PRESIDENT HUTCHINS 


“Perhaps we have not the brains . . . 
| Sa aes 


(Time, Nov. 10). President Hutchins was 
hinting at, preparing pedagogs for the 
formal announcement of something which 
he and his predecessor Dr. Max Mason 
and the Chicago faculty had discussed for 
several years. 

Last week, on the first anniversary of 
President Hutchins’ induction, the formal 
announcement was made: a plan for 
drastic revision of the entire educational 
organization, personnel, method at the 
University of Chicago. 

Premises. The modernizing of higher 
education in the U. S. has everywhere had 
the same aims: to free the capable 
student from the drag of the incapable; 
to encourage and reward intellectual initia- 
tive. And everywhere the _liberalizing 
process has included these steps: removal 
of compulsion to study; replacement of 
frequent, specific examinations with in- 
frequent, comprehensive ones. Harvard, 
Princeton, Dartmouth long since took 
modifications of these steps. In Dr. Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn’s experimental college at 
the University of Wisconsin, the radical 
plan of studying human eras whole instead 
of human knowledge piecemeal has been 
tried with success. The University of Chi- 
cago approached its reformation guided by 
two factors not so pressing at other uni- 
Versities: a large and intricate budget; a 
monster student body with a wide variety 
of demands. 

Chicago’s Plan. The present structure 
of the University of Chicago consists of: 

1) Undergradyate colleges of Arts, 
Literature and Science. 


CALIFORN IA 


A CONSOLIDATION OF 


BANK OF ITALY 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
AND 


BANK OF AMERICA 


or ea er @ OF PR NR 18 
EFFECTIVE NOVEMBER 3, 1930 


HE CONSOLIDATION Of these institutions unites the 

resources, facilities, service, prestige and good will of 

two great statewide banking organizations and marks 
one of the greatest forward strides in the financial progress of 
America. » It completes the structure begun by A. P. Giannini, 
bringing to every center of business, of industry and of agri- 
culture in California the complete metropolitan service of this 
billion dollar bank. » The growth of Bank of Italy National 
Trust and Savings Association and Bank of America of Cali- 
fornia is one of the outstanding features of American bank- 
ing history. Both organizations have distinguished themselves 
in constructive achievement and in helpful, human, statewide 
banking service. They have attracted a combined patronage 
greater than that of any other bank in the United States. 


O*D 


‘Bank of America National Trust (> Savings Asso- 
ciation...a National Bank...and Bank of America... 
a California State Bank... are identical in ownership 
and management. 438 offices in 243 California cities. 


OWD 


Corporation of America and its investment affiliate, 
‘Bankamerica Company, are identical in ownership. 


FOR ANY SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT 


CALILPOQORM I A 


| Write to Bank of America, Department of California Information—No. 1 


| Powell St., San Francisco . . . or Seventh and Spring Sts., Los Angeles 
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SERVING THE 


WYOMING 

































































OF THE WEST 


SHEEP 

















S: NCE the passing of the open range and the pictur- 
esque cattle barons of the old West, enterprising Wyoming ranchers have 
made sheep husbandry the first live stock industry of the state. 

Its extensive sheep industry, combined with important cattle produc- 


tion, places Wyoming in the forefront in live stock development. It leads 


5 


all states but one in annual wool clip and ranks a close fourth in total value 
of sheep and lamb production. The industry returns over $17,000,000 
annually to ranchers of the state .. . four times the annual revenue from 
the grain crop. . . one-half the income from all other field crops combined. 

Wyoming enjoys a thriving trade throughout the Empire of the West. 


ODERN 
BANKING 


service at the Port of 
San Francisco stimu- 
lates commerce 
throughout the Empire 
of the West... makes 
collections against bills 
of lading . . . discounts 
foreign bills ... spon- 
sors western products 
in the markets of the 


Its agricultural and live stock products find outlets on 
the Pacific Coast as well as in the great markets east 
of the continental divide. And as an important con- 
sumer, Wyoming is a valued customer, particularly of 
the growing industries of California. 

From the days of the open range and the cattle bar- 
ons, the Port of San Francisco has progressively served 
Wyoming and the entire Empire of the West as the 


world. center of commerce and finance. 


CGC s 


sae 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK of SAN FRANCISCO « Identical ownership with 


Crocker First Federal Trust Company * * Crocker First Company 











What 
will 


1931 


mean for 


Your Son? (f 


If going into business will he choose a long 
apprenticeship period—the trial and error 
method—and perhaps never reach success? 
Or will he choose to be thoroughly prepared 
in advance—for business leadership? 

In nine months Babson Institute, by following busi- 
ness methods, can train him for a successful business 
career. Here he will receive a practical knowledge of 
Finance, Management, Production and Distribution, 
and learn the fundamental laws of business. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


Our booklet “Training for Leadership”’ gives full 


information about the many unique features of our 
intensive business course. Write for your copy today. 


Next Term Begins Jan. 3, 1931 


BABSON INSTITUTE, 
Babson Park, Mass. 


Div. 203 








HAMS 


from 


py A Ole vinginia 
‘J CHRISTMAS 


Cooked by a time 


honored recipe 
ATIVE Virginia Hams from peanut-fed 
pork—cured dry in salt and smoked 
leisurely with hickory chips. An old plantation 
method that preserves all their savory good- 
ness. They are cooked by hallowed Colonial 
recipe using brown sugar, black pepper, 
molasses... As good as though you went to 
the plantation smokehouse—picked out the 
ham and had Mammy cook it. Delight guar- 
anteed ... Delivered prices, east of Mississippi 
River. For points west, add 25c. Small $7.00— 
Medium $9.00—Large $12.00—Order for your- 
self—for gifts to friends. Prompt shipments. 


R. L. CHRISTIAN & COMPANY 
402 E. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 









| the College; 
| Laing, dean of Humanities Division; 





2) Graduate schools of Arts, Literature 
and Science. 

3) Professional schools of Medicine, 
Law, Divinity, Education, Commerce & 
Administration, Social Service Admin- 
istration. 

The new Chicago structure will have: 

1) A College, in which the student will 
start. 

2) Four main Divisions, in which he 
will take his degree: Humanities (Phi- 
losophy, Art, Comparative Religion, Latin, 
Greek, Romance, Germanics, English, et 
al.); Social Sciences (Psychology, Eco- 
nomics, History, Sociology, Anthropology, 
Geography, et al.); Physical Sciences 
(Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chem- 
istry, Geology, et al.) ; Biological Sciences 
(Botany, Zodlogy, Physiology, Bacteri- 
ology, Pathology, e¢ al.). 

3) The Professional Schools, to which 
the student who has passed through the 
College “with distinction,” or who has re- 
ceived a degree, may go. 

In the College the student will not have 
to attend classes unless so moved; he will 
get no formal grades, take no formal ex- 
aminations (unless he wants to find out 
how he is getting along) until he is ready 
to take a comprehensive examination. If 
he fails this he may 1) stay in the College 
or 2) leave it. If he passes he may 1) 
leave the university honorably, taking no 


| degree or 2) go into a Division, there to 


take harder courses in small, seminar 
groups, in preparation for a degree. The 
Divisions will offer all degrees save those 
which are now offered by the Professional 
Schools. 

Curricula now in charge of 72 Depart- 
ments will be divided among twelve 
groups—the College, the four Divisions, 
the Professional Schools. Each & every 
College faculty member will be also a 
member of a Division, so that correlation 
between departments (7. e., a Psychology 
professor and an Economics professor may 
work together profitably whereas they 
rarely did before) may be furthered. To 
twelve deans will go all budgets: simpler 
will it be to handle twelve divisional 
budgets than the former 72 departmental 
budgets. 

Deans. Although many details remained 
to be worked out—athletic eligibility to 
meet Big Ten Conference requirements, 
for example—already announced last week 


| were the Deans for the new Plan: 


Professor Chauncey S. Boucher, dean of 
Professor Gordon Jennings 
Pro- 
fessor Henry Gordon Gale, dean of Physi- 
cal Sciences Division; Dr. Richard Sever- 
ingham Scammon, dean of Biological Sci- 
ences Division; Dr. Frederic Campbell 
Woodward (temporary), dean of Social 
Sciences Division. 

Reception. The morning of the an- 
nouncement, jumbled accounts of the plan 
appeared in Chicago dailies. Excited 
students read of it in their Chicago 
Maroon, which front-paged a large picture 
of President Hutchins. Those students 
who grasped the “no examinations” feature 
and at once began to celebrate were pre- 

mature. Not for some time can the plan 
become operative. 

To the high-school principals of Illinois- 
assembled last week at Urbana, President 
Hutchins added obiter dicta: “The whole 
business is an experiment. Perhaps we 
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Tip 


for firms paying *3-9 
per square foot for rent 
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The famous Grand Central District of New 


York, where office rents commonly range 
from $3.00 to $5.00 per square foot a year. 


* 


HERE rents are high, the savings effected 
by the use of Dexstar Manifold in filing 


=a 
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space alone quickly run into substantial sums. 

A certified analysis in one large office 
shows that this modern thin Manifold paper 
reduced the filing space required by one- 
third—or 6,000 square feet—as compared 
with the 16-Ib. Railroad Manila paper for- 
merly used for duplicating work. At $3.00 
per square foot for rent, this would repre- 
sent an annual saving of $18,000.00. 

In many cases, Dexstar Manifold brings 
even more striking economies in steno- 
graphic costs. Whereas ordinary Manila 
paper permits only about four copies per 
typing, 7-lb. Manifold makes possible from 
ten to fifteen copies. Each one clear and 
distinct. Actual instances are on record 
where Manifold has reduced typing time 
by over 50%. 

Consider what it would mean in your of- 
fice—in actual dollars and cents savings— 
to adopt this modern thin business paper 
for all duplicating work. Write today for 
samples and full particulars. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. Depr.D6 
WINDSOR LOCKS. CONN, 
PAPER MAKERS SINCE 1835 


DEXSTAR 
MANIFOLD 











TIME 


have not the brains to get from it all we 
should . . . [but] it will compel us to 
think what we are doing. . . .” 


<i 

Dr. Drury’s Society 
What should a lad do between the ages 
of 18 and 22: go to work? go around the 


| world? go to college? Said Dr. Samuel 


Smith Drury, rector of St. Paul’s School 
(Concord, N. H.) in his annual report 
last week: “Let a father ask his boy: ‘Do 
you want to invest four years of your 
life while I invest $10,000 of family 
money in this venture?’” Let them not 
assume that “a boy whose father can 
afford it should go to college regardless 
of profiting thereby. 

“Not over 75% of each graduating 
class here, for example, can show either 
the intellectual fibre or the vocational 
urge to justify higher education. ... 
Colleges are full not because youth loves 


learning, but because society loves col- | 


lege and has for the years between 18 
and 22 little to offer. ... 

“When some one is brave enough 
to found a society for the prevention of 
going to college, its memberships will be 
snapped up by schoolmasters who know 
youth best and who value it most sympa- 
thetically.” 





)——e 
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House Plan in School 


If an educational renaissance is at hand 
in the East, no man should feel more 
intimately connected herewith than Ed- 
ward Stephen MHarkness, Manhattan 
philanthropist. To help Harvard and 


his own Yale escape the contemporary | 


trend towards standardized mass educa- 
tion, he has given them more than $20,- 
000,000 to divide their undergraduate 
colleges into compact, wieldy “houses.” 
Last week it was announced that the 
Harkness “house plan” would also be 
made available to one of the biggest U. S. 
preparatory schools. Mr. Harkness gave 
$7,000,000 to Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Founded at Exeter, N. H. in 1781 by 
John Phillips, Exeter sends most of its 
graduates to Yale and Harvard. To 
accustom them to college house plans, 
Exeter’s miniature house plan will: 1) 
Perfect a tutorial system, by increasing 
the number of instructors (there will be 
65 for 650 boys), by dividing the boys 
into sections on the basis of individual 


ability, by teaching them in conference | 


rooms, in a new building modeled after 
Dartmouth’s English House, abolishing 
bare, formal classrooms. 2) Raise the 
standard of living for instructors, provide 
a sabbatical year for three instructors 
annually. 3) Make it possible for boys, 
teachers, advisers to reside continuously 
in the same house (after the first year) 


by building four new dormitories, admin- | 


istration & athletic buildings (with 
$1,000,000 given by Col. William Boyce 
Thompson). 

Said Dr. Lewis Perry, Exeter’s prin- 
cipal: “It is the greatest opportunity that 
has ever come to any secondary school in 
the world. ... The preparatory school 


must now prepare its students for vital | 


intellectual life in college.” 


Clucked the Harvard Crimson: “The 


| educational liberalism of Harvard is grad- | 
| ually becoming the educational theory of | 


| New England.” 





| Airway to Efficiency,” 


| we suggest you write for 





| The coupon brings your 
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Keyed to 
the Trend 


of the Times 


Today’s conditions demand that bet- 
ter, faster methods should also prove 
less costly. The new “SF” Sani-Dri 
justifies its installation by providing 
more efficient drying service plus de- 
cisive economy. Its savings over pres- 
ent towel costs range from 60% to 
90%. Thus this new model not only 
provides faster, finer washroom dry- 
ing service, always ready, but it also 
soon pays for itself through its elimi- 
For the 
washrooms of your business you will 
find the new SANI-DRI an able ally 
in your program of reducing non- 


nation of towel costs ... 


productive costs. 





Have you a 
copy of our 
new booklet? 


If you have not yet re- 
ceived your copy of “The 


it today. This booklet 
tells why the new “SF” 
Sani-Dri dries faster and 
better than a towel—ex- 
plains how it operates— 
and reveals the secret of 


its amazing economy .«.«-« 


copy posthaste. Why not 
clip and mail it today? 


Electrical Division 


CHICAGO 


HARDWARE 


FOUNDRY CO. « 
North Chicago, Ill. 





Electrical Division, 

CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO., 
North Chicago, Illinois. 

Please mail me a copy of your new booklet, “The 
Airway to Efficiency.” 
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This Mark of Genuine 
Engraving guards against 
disappointing imitations 


ENGRAVED 


STATIONERY 


Aaite 
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Win RESPECT C. 
Win RESULTS J 


MANUFACTURERS 
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Watch for it when 
you select Announcements, f 
Cards or Stationery S 
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There are thousands of periodicals— 


There is just ONE Newsmagazine 


























When SHE is still dressing 


at 9 for an 8:30 show... 
start the Gosley ROAMIO 


Such primping! Will she ever be ready? Missed the 
whole first act by this time! etc., etc., etc. You know 
you can’t hurry her, but you c ane njoy yourself while 
waiting. Just start your CROSLEY ROAMIO 
Automobile Radio Receiving Set. That fight you 
wanted to see is coming in just as though you had a 
ringside seat. Side-splitting jokes—latest song hits 

symphonies—all at your finger-tips with a CROS- 
LEY ROAMIO. And instead of being nervous and 
irritable, you'll start the evening off in the highest 
of spirits—ready to have the time of your life. 


The CROSLEY ROAMIO is extremely selective and 
sensitive. You'll easily get your favorite programs. The 
automatic volume control maintains a practically uni- 
form volume, even on distant stations. You lock the 
CROSLEY ROAMIO just as you do your automobile. 
It uses Screen Grid tubes, Neutrodyne circuit, and em- 
ploys the latest type Crosley dynamic-power speaker. 
The CROSLEY ROAMIO can quickly and easily be in- 
stalled in your car no matter what its make. It fits 
snugly and conveniently under the dash entirely out of 
the way. It will give you hours of satisfying pleasure and 
delightful relaxation. Consider, too, that the price of 
4 marvelous set is amazingly low. ‘Go to your nearest 

Crosley dealer today—see the CROSLEY ROA MIO — 
hear it—drive with it. Or write for circular and name 
of nearest Crosley distributor who will arrange for in- 
stallation. The CROSLEY ROAMIO is recommended 
for use in motor boats and cruisers. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
1302-E Arlington St. CINCINNATI 
Home of “the Nation’s Station” —WLW 


Also manufacturers of Crosley A.C.,D.C. and Battery 
Badio Receivers and the famous AMRAD RADIO 





YOU'RE THERE WITH A CROSLEY 


CROSLEY RADtTO 





HERE is nothing imaginary about 
the saving which a Bostitcu Paper 
Fastener makes for you. A touch of 
the finger attaches related papers or 
other material neatly and securely. 


A BostitcH on your desk puts a 
stop to lost papers and lost motion. 


Bostitcu is a time saving method 
developed and brought to you by a 
world-wide organization. 


BOSTITCH 


SALES COMPANY 
EAST GREENWICH, R. 1. 





Send me free catalog listing over 100 Bostitch 
models, Check here [) 
Send me the B-1 fastener and 5000 staples for 


10 days’ trial. { check for $6.00 


money order 

My money is to be promptly refunded if 1 am 
not satisfied. 
Name. = 


Address. ai 
City. 


I enclose 














RELIGION 


What Churches Should Buy 


The reverend administrators of 19 
Protestant ministerial pension funds con- 
ferred at Atlantic City last week. They 
were humbly aware that it is God “that 
giveth thee power to get wealth,” in their 
cases $154,258,455 collected from 22,609,- 
989 church members to care for 110,000 
ministers. Yet they wanted manly wisdom 
on the investment of that wealth. Dis- 
penser of the wisdom was Rev. William 
Thomas Boult, 43, who worked two years 
for Scranton, Pa. investment bankers he- 
fore becoming treasurer of several national 
Congregational organizations. 

Diversify your church wealth thus, ad- 
vised Mr. Boult: 

Government bonds 10%. 

Railroad bonds 25%. 

Public utility bonds 25% 

Guaranteed mortgages on improved real 
estate 30% 

Preferred stocks 10% 

Alter the percentages slightly as eco- 
nomic conditions and the general invest- 
ment market changes. 

No pension or other denominational 
board which Mr. Boult could discover 
owns common stocks. He approved that 








' situation, because common stocks have a 


speculative aspect and churches must be 
certain of their investment income. Also 
many churchgoers deem all speculation 
unholy gambling; and “organizations be- 
coming partners through stock-holding in 
an industry expose themselves to the 
charge of prejudice in favor of the in- 
dustry.” 

The 19 pension boards disbursed $9,- 


469,533 last year. Their new interde- 
nominational president is Dr. Henry 
Hayes Sweets, 58, of Louisville. Ky., 


secretary the past 26 years of the South- 
ern Presbyterians’ Board of Education & 
Ministerial Relief. 





-— 


College Consultants 


The Jews, Catholics and Protestants 
who compose The National Council on 
Religion in Higher Education, under the 
presidency of Harvard’s Theology Dean 
Willard Learoyd Sperry, last week offered 
U. S. and Canadian colleges a new, free 
service—advice on social sciences, chapel, 
student counseling and any other matter 
which may have a religious aspect. 

The late Professor Charles Foster Kent 
of Yale, a good man, organized the Coun- 
cil eight years ago. Its purpose has been 
“to co-operate ... in giving students, 
particularly undergraduate students, 4 
scholarly and sympathetic interpretation 
of religion, chiefly through the channels 
of the regular curriculum.” The chief 
method of co-operation has been to select 
and finance “young men and women of 
high quality of intellect and_ spirit” 
through post-graduate university courses, 
and then commend such Fellows for 
teaching and administrative positions. 
Eighty Fellows have taken jobs in more 
than 30 schools. Forty more are now 
studying, chiefly at Harvard, Vale, Co- 
lumbia, Union Theological, University of 
Chicago. They will be available after 
next summer. 
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Xs 


lure well meet 


this_ afternoon: 
MY STORMOGUIDE§ 


SAYS ITLL CLEAR / 


This gift saves his money. 


ITAL customer appointments cancelled 

at the Jast minute and hard to secure 
again—special retail sales advertised butruined 
by rain—dozens of chances at possible 
profits turned into losses because somebody 
didn’t know the weather in advance. 





A Stormoguide foretells tomorrow’s weather 
today—accurately, Can you imagine a 
more welcome gift? 

At department, sporting, optical and hardware 


If yours cannot supply you, simply use 
coupon and get prompt delivery, postpaid. 


stores, 


Talor Stormoguide Junior 
No. 2258 


A sturdy, reliable weather forecast- 
er, Thousands in use all over 
America, Walnut finished, bake- 
lite case, aneroid move ment, 44 
inch white dial. Adjustable for al- 
titude, from sea level to 2,500 feet. 
Accurate, dependable. $10, 





Yaylor Stormoguide Standing Pattern 
No. 2259 


Same as No, 2258, 
above, with hand- 
some easel stand 
on broad base, 
Gold-toned 
dial, An im- 
pressive gift. 
etd. 







Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S. A. 
CANADIAN PLANT, TYCOS BUILDING, TORONTO, 
MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS IN GREAT BRITAIN: 
SHORT & MASON, LTD,, LONDON 


Taylor Instrument Cos., 107 Ames St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Enclosed is $ . Please send me 1 Taylor 


Stormoguide, Number 
guarantee safe delivery 


I understand you 


Name 
Address 


City 







Ta (4% af  o) a 
OStormoyutde 


THE SIMPLIFIED°’BAROMETER 

















foregathered 


| of last week’s London conference. 


| OF 


The Fellows are not bound by any doc- 
trinal tests, or committed to any 
academic procedures. They teach, within 


| the framework of their schools, just as 


their judgments dictate. 
Besides the 80 Fellows, 200 older 
Councilors work with the colleges and 


| universities. 


Last week’s plan sets apart 56 of the 


men as Consultants in Religion. Any 
academic president or professor who 
wants advice on social or religious 


matters may write to any of the 56.* If 
a Consultant lives in the college town he 
will give viva voce advice. If he must 
travel, his expenses should be paid. 


—_¢ 


Salvation Army Ltd. 
Evangeline Cory Booth and her niece 
Catherine Bramwell Booth met amiably 





| last fortnight in London, where they had 


| tion of the 
| at their conference; 


with 4o other Salvation 
Army commissioners from all over the 
world. Their comity, and a democratiza- 
Army which was worked out 
were significant for 
all people who contribute to the Army’s 
charitable work. 

Some two years ago aunt and niece 
were at loggerheads because Evangeline 
wanted the late William Bramwell Booth, 
her brother and Catherine’s father, ousted 
from his autocratic generalship of 
Army. General Booth “resigned’ 


(TIME, Feb. 25, 1929). 

To modify that autocracy was the aim 
General 
Higgins himself wanted _ restrictions. 
Hence, although there was much emotional 
debate, as Evangeline Booth’s argument 
that the Salvation Army General had here- 
tofore been ‘‘more infallible than the Pope 
an emperor,’ the commissioners de- 


| cided by majority: 


| at the age of 70. 





) The next Army general will be elected 
by the Army High Council, instead of in- 
heriting his job according to the Booth 
family rule. 

2) Generals, male or female, must retire 
This gives General Hig- 


gins command until 1932. Evangeline 
Booth, 64, Commander of the Army in 
the U. S. & Possessions, has in possible 


vn tonte four years of succession. Cath- 
erine Booth, whom her father, Salvation- 
ists believe, planned to succeed himself, 
is now 47. 

3) The power remains as 
35,074 sub- 


General’s 
autocratic as ever over his 
alterns in 82 countries. But— 

4) A trust company of limited financial 
responsibility will be formed at once to 
control the $10,000,000 worth of Army 
property in Great Britain, Australia, 
France and other Continental countries. 
At present General Higgins is sole trustee 
of that property. Seven trustees will man- 
age the new corporation, just as five 
trustees manage the $40,000,000 worth of 
Army property in the U.S 

5) A court of appeals will be called 
whenever an Army commissioner or com- 
mander has “differences, misunderstand- 


ings or grievances. .. .” 


*N: ames 
National 
cation, 
TIME. 


available from The 
in Higher Edu- 
y. ta & 


and addresses 
Council on Religion 
Barnes Hall, Ithaca, 


the | 
”; Edward | 
John Higgins was elected his successor, | 
with just as broad autocratic authority | 


from | 


VIOLA ROOT CAMERON 
Genealogist 


ESTABLISHED IN 1913 


FAMILY HISTORIES 


COMPILED AND 
PUBLISHED 





COATS OF ARMS 





CORRESPONDENCE 
INVITED 





521 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
57 CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON 


56 FAUBOURG SAINT- 
HONORE, PARIS 














AMSTERDAM 
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At last, a perfect 
light for shaving, 
make-up, shaving 
under arms, inspec- 
tion of teeth and 
throat, etc. 








NEW-LITE costs 
less than ordinary 
wall or pedestal mir- 
rors, without the 
NEW-LITE feature. 
Finest nickel-plated 
wall model $5; Ped- 
estal model, with 
handsome old ivory 
base, $10. The “‘miss- 
ing link” between 
light and mirror. 


A thoughtful Gift 
for Man or Woman 


The average home lacks a satisfactory light 
for shaving or close inspection of face, teeth 
or throat. NEW-LITE casts brilliant light 
directly on the face, which, in turn, is re- 
flected in the mirror; perfect lighting with 
no blinding light rays. Easily adjusted to 
any angle. A real need in every home. 


Order NEW-LITE Today 
Settle several of your gift problems with 
NEW-LITE. Never before so wonderful a 
light for shaving—for facial care and make- 
up. Where else such value, such originality 
in a gift at $5 or $10. If not at your dealer’s 
order direct. You must be pleased. If your 
NEW-LITE is not entirely satisfactory, re- 
turn it and money will be refunded. 


W. A. SCHURMANN Mre. Co. 
1641 Walnut St. Chicago 














DETEXWATCHCLOCKS 


eS New model Detex Patrol and Detex 
Newman Watchclocks bring to the 

plant-owner still greater protection. 

Simplified design gives greater de- 
pendability — freedom from repairs. 

Sturdier construction resists shocks 
and jolts. 

Sealing against dust and dirt cuts down 
wear in the movement. 

Stendardization of parts assures mini- 
mum cost for repair service. 

Improved safeguards make Detex 
Weatchclocks absolutely tamperproof. 

New design station boxes protect the 
keys and registering mechanism. For out- 
door stations, the Stormproof Station Box 
gives protection from rain, hail, snow 
and sun. 

Now is a good time to modernize. 
Look over your watchclock equipment. 

Send for full information 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4167 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 
35 Beach St., Boston 88 Varick St., N. Y. 
Room 800, 122 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Manufacturing 


NEWMAN - ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


DErrX 


Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 

4167 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Send me information on the new model Detex 
Newman Watchman’s Clock. 


Bese meas 





TIME 


PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


“General” Jacob Sechler Coxey, 
who started his march to Washington in 
1894 with a band of 100 men and a bill 
proposing that Congress issue currency for 
road improvements under direction of the 
Secretary of War, arrived in Manhattan, 
said he was going to Washington to peti- 
tion Congress once more. “It’s the same 
old bill,” said he, ‘“‘and the American peo- 
ple are still as dumb as beetles.” 

neaetitis 

Charles A. Levine, millionaire junk- 
man who flew the Atlantic in 1927 as 
Pilot Clarence Duncan Chamberlin’s pas- 
senger, was arrested and jailed in Vienna 
on a charge of conspiring to forge French 
coins of small denomination. His ex- 
planation: he was having some little med- 
als made resembling French coins with 














P.& A. 
PASSENGER LEVINE & QUEEN 
He wanted to surprise his friends. 


which he was going to surprise his U. S. 
friends at Christmas. With him at the time 
of his arrest was his good friend Mabel 
(“Queen of Diamonds”) Boll who sub- 
sequently fled to Paris. 

A report that Vincenzo Marchietelli, 
chef of Congressman Sol Bloom of New 
York, had chased Col. Marco Pennaroli, 
military attaché of the Italian Embassy 
with a knife after an argument over Fas- 
cism, caused Chef Marchietelli to brood. 
When he brooded he became insane. When 
he became insane he was committed to the 
Gallinger Hospital, Washington. 


fees 


Captain Spencer T. S. MacNeill of the 
Mauretania and Captain George Fried, 
famed rescuer, of the America went to 
rescue the sinking Swedish freighter Ovidia 
in mid-Atlantic. The Mauretania arrived, 
took off the crew; the America steamed 
up two hours afterward. Said Captain 
MacNeill: “She stood by, but I don’t 
know why. The Mauretania can do any- 
thing the America can.” Commented Cap- 
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tain Fried: “I think it is much better to 
act promptly. . . . and hold discussions 
about it afterward.” 

- 

Author John Erskine (Adam & Eve, 
Galahad) went to Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
lecture at the University of Chattanooga. 
President Alexander Guerry of the 
university went down to the station to 
meet him. Said Dr. Guerry to Dr. 
Erskine: “I asked one gentleman if he 
were Dr. Erskine and he said emphat- 
ically ‘I should say not.’ I asked a second 
man and he said, ‘I wish I were.’ That 
shows at least one man has read your 
books.” “Yes, it does,” said Dr. Erskine. 
“But which one?” 

—o—_ 

Representative Charles Underhill of 
Massachusetts* underwent a gall-biadder 
operation at the Naval Hospital in Wash- 
ington. 


*Congressman Underhill lives in Winterhill, 
would not receive letters addressed 

Hill 

Charles 

Mass. 
as he might if he lived in Andover. 


Tricky mnie 
Gift.. 


FOR TIDY TYCOONS 


Travel-packed shoes need no longer 
soil clothes. Now travelers jacket foot- 
wear tidily in snug fitting TECS. 

Busy tycoons—time conscious—are 
TECS-wise. Give TECS to traveling 
tyros as gifts, as prizes. TECS—delight- 
ful Christmas remembrances. New— 
please jaded sophisticates. 

Parked shoes gather no dust when 
TECSed. 

Trim TECS tidily boxed—$1.50 for 
two pairs. At the better shops or direct 
from Knit Goods Specialty Co., Dept. 
T-12, Chicopee Falls, Mass. Size A for 
women—B for men. 


a 





SMART NEW JACKETS FOR SHOES 


all treltis 4 


2. Unexpurgated Volumes 


3. Private Presses.... 
4. Curiosa and Esoterica 
5. Limited Editions.... 
6. Foreign. Translations 


Send for descriptive catalogues 


PANURGE PUBLICATIONS 
100 FIFTH AVENUE..NEW YORK 
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Voyagers* 

N spy E—Rockwell Kent—Brewer & 
Warren ($3.50). 

Mosy Dick—Herman Melville; illus- 
trated by Rockwell Kent—Random House 
($3.50). 

This is a big month for Artist Rockwell 
Kent. The Literary Guild has chosen his 
N by E; the Book-of-the-Month Club has 
taken the late great Herman Melville’s 
Moby Dick in a new edition illustrated by 
Kent. 

N by E is the record of a voyage to 
Greenland made last year by Kent and 
two companions: the late Arthur Samuel 
Allen Jr., 22+ and Lucian (‘Cupid’) 
Carey, 22. Their boat, the cutter Direc- 
tion, 13 tons, 33 ft. over all, belonged to 
Allen’s father. Allen was skipper, “Cupid” 
mate; Kent was cook and navigator. They 
sailed from Baddeck, Nova Scotia, June 
17, made the coast of Greenland July 15. 
Twice on the way they were nearly 
wrecked. Allen was a good sailor, says 
Kent, but his judgment was poor. When 
they anchored in a little cove 40 miles 
from Godthaab, their destination, they 
thought their troubles were over; but that 
night a storm hit them, shifted their moor- 
ings, pounded the Direction against the 
rocks (Time, July 29, 1929). They got 


ashore without trouble, saved some of 
feelings 
Next day 


= i, 
wi § 


their belongings, with mixed 
watched the Direction sink. 








ROCKWELL KENT 
He liked Greenland’s icy mountains. 


Kent set out overland to find help. An 
Eskimo guided him to Narsak, where a 
friendly Dane received him hospitably in 
terrible English, and sent for the Gov- 
ernor. Allen and “Cupid” returned to the 


U. S., Kent stayed on, painted pictures 





tHe was killed by an automobile in Tarry- 
town, N. Y., a year ago last September (Time, 
Sept. 30, 1929). 


(some of them on _ bed-sheets), made 
friends with the Eskimos, had a good time 
generally. In the autumn he went home 
by way of Denmark. 

Rockwell Kent’s pictures in N by E 
take up almost as much room as the text; 
it is a superpicturebook. 


Random House, makers of limited edi- 
tions, have put out a bargain in their 
unlimited edition of Moby Dick. With 
275 Kent drawings, small, well-designed 
pages, good paper, fine printing (Lakeside 
Press), it is a revelation of what a pub- 
lisher can afford to produce with a book- 
club membership to safeguard his sales. 

Author & Artist. Rockwell Kent, 48, 
onetime well-digger, sailor, farmer, teacher, 
lobsterman, carpenter, architect, boat- 
builder, has a passion for the sea, a passion 
for painting. Not afraid of solitude, he 
has lived and sailed much alone (from 
Alaska to Tierra del Fuego). To finance 
a trip to Alaska he once incorporated him- 
self for $10,000, paid a 10% dividend. 
Last summer he painted a 6,400 sq. ft. 
canvas ceiling for the Dennis, Mass. 
“Cinema” (Time, July 28). Last month 
he won his suit against Delaware & Hud- 
son R. R: for resumption of passenger 
service between Ausable Forks (where he 
has a 200-acre farm) and Plattsburg, 
N. Y. Kent’s reputation as one of the fore- 
most U. S. artists has grown rapidly; his 
illustrations for these two books will not 
abate his fame. 

—_—©—_ 
Post-Newtonian 

Tue Mysterrous UNIverRSE—Sir James 
Jeans—Macmillan ($2.25). 

If you are not a mathematician, stick 
to your muttons. So hints Astronomer 
Sir James Jeans. “It is true, in a sense 
somewhat different from that intended by 
Galileo, that ‘Nature’s great book is 
written in mathematical language.’ So 
true is it that no one except a mathema- 
tician need ever hope fully to understand 
those branches of science which try to un- 
ravel the fundamental nature of the 
universe—the theory of relativity, the 
theory of quanta and the wave-mechanics.” 

But some mathematicians, like Jeans, 
are bi-lingual, can also make themselves 
understood in fairly plain English. Cau- 
tious, Jeans does not admit that math- 
ematical concepts can be translated; says 
the most you can do is to talk in analogies 
that must not be taken too literally. “A 
scientific study of the action of the uni- 
verse appears to have been designed by a 
pure mathematician. ... The universe 
begins to look more like a great thought 
than like a great machine.” 

Like most scientists nowadays, Jeans 
is not dogmatic about science. “We 
cannot claim to have discerned more 
than a very faint glimmer of light at the 
best . . . our main contention can hardly 
be that the science of today has a pro- 
nouncement to make, perhaps it ought 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East g2nd St., New 


York City. 
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rather to be that science should leave 
off making pronouncements: the river of 
knowledge has too often turned back on 
itself.” 

The Author. Sir James Hopwood 
Jeans, 53, onetime (1905-09) professor of 
Applied Mathematics at Princeton, Re- 
search Associate of Mt. Wilson Observa- 
tory, sitter in many a mathematical chair, 
holder of many a scientific medal, has 

















Stir James Hopwoop JrANs 
The universe is the work of a pure 
mathematician? 


written numerous mathematical, astro- 
nomical treatises, one other book telling 
the plain man what science is up to: The 
Universe Around Us. 

Saag 
Currier & Ives 

Mr. Currier & Mr. Ives—Russel 
Crouse—Doubleday, Doran ($5). 

When 13 Manhattan acres were swept 
by fire (Dec. 16-17, 1835), it was a blow 
to the city but a boost for Nathaniel Cur- 
rier. Four days after the fire he was sell- 
ing lithographed prints of the disaster by 
the thousand; his years of hard sledding 
were over. In 1852 Currier was joined by 
James Merritt Ives, “a young man who 
yearned to be an artist but who was a 
bookkeeper because he had no particular 
desire to starve.” Till 1907 the firm of 
Currier & Ives kept its existence, though 
Currier retired in 1880. Ives died in 1895. 

Few U. S. citizens have never seen a 
Currier & Ives print; “in the middle rgth 
Century almost every American home had 
at least one of their pictures.” Subjects 
were of every variety except the sexy: 
clipper ships, famed fires, wood-burning 
locomotives, horse-racing, prize-fights, pi- 
oneers, Prohibition propaganda, baseball, 
domestic scenes, deathbeds of the Presi- 
dents, etc., etc. Now collectors’ items, 
one Currier & Ives print (The Life of a 


Hunter—A Tight Fix) has brought 
$3,000. Though many of the prints 


were colored, they came off the presses 
plain, went to a great centre table 
where women workers added blues, reds, 
greens with lavish brushes. The 32 repro- 
ductions in this book give a good cross- 
section of the more than 4,000 subjects. 
Says Colyumist Crouse: “Now no one 
who owns the prints would think of hiding 
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Only 5 Minutes a Day 
keeps you in the pink of 


condition 





Training to Fight 


His Business Battles! 


TRAINED down lean and hard... 
fresh and fit as a Champion for each 
day’s work « e « that’s the modern 
business man’s conception of what he 
owes to his business, his family and 
himself. Just FIVE minutes daily on 
the ‘‘Seat of Health” will astonish you 
with increases of energy and endurance 
ee Will give you the Punch and Power, 
the Snap and Go this high-speed age 
demands of you. 








No drudgery eeeno straines.no 
fatigue reactions « « « just a few simple 
exercising movements, restful and ex- 
hilarating « « « the rhythmic, gliding 
motion of this portable rowing machine 
is sheer recreation. It relaxes the nerve 
tensions e « « stirs up the sluggish cir- 
culation « « « wakes up the lazy colon 
e«+makes the organs of elimination 
function NATURALLY and fully... 
acts as a TONIC to every muscle, nerve 
and fibre of your body. 


The 
“SEAT of HEALTH” 


Body-Builder and Reducer 
for Men and Women 








Thousands of Business Executives, us-rs of 
the “Seat of Health’’, endorse it as an invest- 
ment that pays big dividends in PERSONAL 
| EFFICIENCY ... it will help YOU to fight 
your business battles. Equally effective as a 
BODY-BUILDER or REDUCER ... pro- 
truding waistlines and “‘Pouches”’ of fat swiftly 
disappear. This is the only Rowing Machine 
that is also an Abdominal Chair, Chest-Ex- 
pander and Pulley-Weight Machine, Weight- 
Lift Exerciser, Bicep and Leg Exerciser... the 
only complete home gymnasium that FOLDS 
INTO A SUITCASE. Weighs only 17 pounds 
... needs only 5 feet floor space ... sets up 
for use in 10 seconds ... SILENT ... can be 
used in any room anywhere ... and by every 
member of the family. 








Send coupon NOW for free booklet 
HOLE LLL LLL LLLLLLLLLLLLLLL LLL LLL LL LLL Eee eee 


Health Developing Apparatus Co., Inc. 
1 Park Place, New York, N. Y. T.12-1-30 


Please send FREE booklet about the “SEAT 
OF HEALTH” to— 


Name _ _ 





Addreos_— = 
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them. Indeed, today hanging isn’t con- 
sidered too good for them.” 

The Author. Russel Crouse, colyum- 
ist of Manhattan’s Evening Post (“Left at 
the Post”), also writes for the New 
Yorker, once acted in a play (Gentlemen 


ee x "1 














all 


RussEL CROUSE 
“Hanging is not too good for them.” 





of the Press) by munching a ham sand- 
wich, darting into a telephone booth. 
Caustic playgoers called the sandwich 
appropriate. 


— « ——. 


Some Day? 


U.ttrmo—John & Ruth Vassos—Dutton 
($5).* 

Will glaciers once again, as in prehis- 
toric times, creep slowly down from the 
poles, herding all animal life into the 
equatorial belt, gradually covering the 
whole world? John and Ruth Vassos, his- 
torically imaginative, in Ultimo give a pic- 
ture of what may happen when the ice has 
driven man off the face of the earth. 

Ultimo is an imaginary record, written 
by a man of those far-future times, of 
what life was like to subterranean man. 
For as the ice spread and the earth grew 
colder, civilization either died or dug. First 
it “established itself around the equator, 
a civilization of peoples with one dominat- 
ing idea—to continue to exist. Great cir- 
cular cities were built consisting of low 
buildings which hugged the ground... 
cities like gigantic mushrooms, walled and 
roofed in materials magnifying the little 
warmth that still emanated from the sun, 
shutting out snow and cold.” Finally even 
these failed. “Into the frozen earth bored 
the huge electric drills.” 

On a plane of equable temperature 
within the earth Man re-established him- 
self, tunneling thousands of miles, gradu- 
ally building his subterranean cities. Work- 
ing hours were continuous, but no one’s 
shift was long. A rigid socialism did away 
with even the need of money. Industrial 
sections, the huge synthetic food-produc- 
ing plants, were centralized, far removed 
from residential and play centres. Travel 
was practically instantaneous: in cars 
“magnetically levitated through vacuum 
tunnels.” No animal food was eaten. The 


*Published Oct. 28. 


life span was prolonged to the limits of 
usefulness—then the worn-out person was 
“removed.” Population was static, births 
controlled, hygiene enforced. Still men 
were not happy. They dreamed of an al- 
most forgotten time when their ancestors 
roamed the earth’s surface; their thoughts 
turned to other possibly habitable planets, 
Expedition after expedition, in projectile- 
like cars rocketed out through sidereal 
space, never to be heard of again, but still 
there were volunteers. 

Ruth Vassos has written the book; her 
husband John has illustrated it with wash 
drawings whose futuristic potency well 
entitle them to be called “projections.” 
@aa—= 





Triangle 


TocETHER AGAIN—Helen Grace Car- 
lisle—Cape & Smith ($2). 

The people in this novel have no names, 
but it does not matter. Author Carlisle 
keeps her story to such a sharp point, 
keeps attention so centred on the three 
characters of her triangle that you can not 
get mixed up. The girl and the boy were 
in college together; he was in love with 
her, but they were both too young. When 
she hurt her foot in an accident and went 
away to Manhattan to have it treated, she 
stayed there and got a job in a research 
laboratory. When the doctor she worked 
under was made head of a bacteriological 
research institute he took her to France 
with him as a member of his staff. The 
boy worked his way over and joined her. 
Then she was in love with the boy, but 
the doctor was too strong for her. The 
boy found them one morning in her room. 
He went away to Germany, and was killed 
in a Communist uprising. The doctor and 
the girl came back to the U. S. When she 
found she was pregnant she agreed to 
marry him. But by some near-miracle the 
child turned out to be the boy’s; in spite 
of the doctor they were together again. 

Helen Grace Carlisle writes of emotional 
situations emotionally. Her strength: that 
she controls a flowing pen that might run 
away with her. Her weakness: that her 
black-and-white sketches have no shading. 

—©—- 
Detective Colt 


ABOUT THE MurRDER OF GERALDINE 
Foster—Anthony Abbot—Covici, Friede 
($2). 

A new detective makes his appearance 
with this mystery-murder; his author 
promises more later. Thatcher Colt, a 
combination of Grover Whalen and Philo 
Vance, was one of New York City’s Police 
Commissioners you may never have heard 
about. “What [he] really wanted was to 
be a musician and poet (in deadly privacy 
he applied himself to the forms of the 
sonnet and the villanelle and practiced 
cadenzas on a flute) but unfortunately na- 
ture had made him a detective and, as he 
once told me, with that quirkish smile of 
his, ‘Not even my duties as Police Com- 
missioner shall keep me from the business 
of solving crimes.’ ” 

A lovely girl disappears. A blood-spat- 
tered love-nest is discovered. Her fear- 
fully hacked body is found buried in the 
bushes. How Thatcher Colt came to the 
correct but astounding solution may have 
staggered his district attorney but will not 
seem unduly out-of-the-way to hardened 
detective-story readers. 
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Not expensive either... you 
can buy a Cinée-Kodak for 
as little as $75 


he 


MAGINE the excitement on Christmas 

morning . . . when the family makes 
its first home movie. And the thrill a 
few days later when it’s flashed on your 
own home screen. 

Surely, there’s no gift to compare 
with a movie camera . . . none that brings 
such pleasure through the years. 

But be sure it’s a Ciné-Kodak—the 
simplest to use. The camera that under- 
stands amateurs, made by people who 
know amateur requirements. 

Anyone can make good motion pic- 
tures with a Ciné-Kodak. Crisp, clear, 
professional-looking pictures. Just sight 
the camera, press a lever... and you're 
making movies. 

Your films are finished by Eastman 
processing stations...and in a few days 


you have them back ready to show in 
your Kodascope projector. No charge 





What happiness a movie outfit 
brings into any home. Ciné- 
Kodaks, $75 to $150. Kodascope 
projectors as low as $60. 








at brings a 


rill to all 





The pleasure of movie-making begins on Christmas morning and lasts 
through the years. The new Ciné-Kodak Model M is the lightest 
camera made for 100 ft. of 16 mm. film. Price, including case, $75. 


for developing; that’s included in ° 


the price of the film. 


Before you choose any Christmas 
present, let your dealer show you 
Ciné-Kodak . . . and Ciné-Kodak 
pictures on the screen. He'll show 
you Kodacolor, too: home movies 


MODEL K is the marvel- 
ous new Ciné-Kodak that 
can be fitted for Koda- 
color—home movies in 
full color—and long-dis- 
tance shots. Camera and 
case match, in brown, 
gtay, black or blue. 
Price, including case, 
$110 with £.3.5 lens 
+» $150 with /.1.9 lens, 





in full color, as easy to make as 
black and white. 

Ciné-Kodaks, $75 to $150. Koda- 
scope projectors as low as $60. And 
many dealers offer an attractive pay- 
ment plan. Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 


Gut Kode 


SIMPLEST OF 
HOME MOVIE CAMERAS 





Luckies Are Always 


Kind To Your Throat 


Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette 
you ever smoked, made of the 
finest tobacco —The Cream of the 
Crop—“IT'S TOASTED.” Lucky 
Strike has an extra, secret heat- 
ing process. Everyone knows that 
heat purifies and so 20,679 
physicians say that Luckies are 


less irritating to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection— 


against irritation — against cough 


Bend down on dotted tine 


There are 18 of these merry little figures. One 
comes in each tin of Lucky Strike Flat Fifties. 


© 1930, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 








